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FOUR MILLION WOMEN 


Read 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


HEY read THE LADIES’ WORLD because it gives 

them in exactly the right proportion the matter in 

which women are most closely interested. Whether 
it be fiction or fashions, human experience and women’s 
problems, household matters or needlework—whatever the 
demands of milady’s needs or pleasures, they are fulfilled 
in THE LADIES’ WORLD. 


@ This is the season of leisurely reading. For that reason 
THE LADIES’ WORLD for July offers a particularly valuable 
array of fiction. 


@ You will recognize the following well-known writers who are 


July Contributors 


MARY HEATON VORSE F. X. LEYENDECKER 
EMILY CALVIN BLAKE MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER WILL GREFE 

GEORGE GIBBS BLANCHE GREER 

Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN 


@ Read also ‘‘How I Ruined My Daughter’s Life’’—a throb- 


bing human document filled with the pathos of ruined hopes. 


@ A double page of new needlework designs in color offers an 
attractive diversion for the woman who is never idle. 


@ Get acquainted with THE LADIES’ WORLD in July. 
You will recognize it on your newsstand by the ‘‘Flower Girl’’ 
cover by Leyendecker. 


Ten Cents a Copy—One Dollar a Year 
AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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COMMENT 


Beainninac with the issue of August 16th, Mr. 
Norman Haprcoop will take charge of Harperr’s 
WEEKLY. 





Gettysburg 

Last week was full of commencements. Next 
week has the greatest one of the year, the com- 
mencement of the second half-century after the 
battle of Gettysburg. Fifty thousand graduates 
ot Gettysburg are expected and will be entertained 
by Uncle Sam, blue and gray without distine- 
tion—or perhaps, rather, all with like distinction. 

This will be a very remarkable celebration. 
None quite like it ever happened before that we 
ean recall, and this one can not be repeated. There 
may be future celebrations at Gettysburg, but the 
fifty thousand graduates will not be there again. 

How great is the renown of that fight! Folks 
who are ever so weak in Civil War history, to 
whom all the other battles of it are no more than 
names, know Gettysburg in its details—“ Culps 
Hill,” “Cemetery Ridge,’ “Seminary Ridge,” 
“Round Top” and “Little Round Top,” the 
“bloody angle,’ and Pickerr’s charge. The 
reason is that the three days’ fight at Gettysburg 
between great armies, well matched, settled the 
war. Before it the result was in doubt. After it, 
it never was. Union had won. 


Above the bayonets mixed and crossed, 
Men saw a gray gigantic ghost, 
Receding through the battle cloud, 
And heard across the tempest loud, 
The death-ery of a nation lost! 


Lost? Yes, and of a nation saved! 

It is the Gettysburg of the great battle, and 
Gettysburg of Lincoutn’s immortal address. Where 
else in our country is there a place quite so hal- 
lowed? Where else may a lover of his country 
30 well go to learn the lesson of devotion, to catch 
the inspiration of high sacrifice ? 

It is to rejoice in the strength and the breadth 
of sentiment that has made the field of Getitys- 
burg what it is: that has made it a national pos- 
session, sacred to all who died there, marked with 
their monuments and the records of their valor. 
It is a good place to go to; a good place especially 
to visit in these days of change and disturbance 
and restlessness, of innovation, and impatience of 
tradition, and of all curbs, and of duty itself. 
These are times when some of us feel a need to 
be reminded that our country has deep founda- 
tions, laid in true hearts, cemented by their blood. 
No one ean miss that reminder at Gettysburg. No 
one ean see that place and come away without a 
sense that what cost so much is worth keeping, nor 
without renewal of high conviction that it will 
be kept. 


For the Banking and Currency Bill 

If the President needed any defense for his 
insistence on making a beginning with the bank- 
ing and currency question, anybody with sense 
could find it in the tremendous interest mani- 
fested in the subject, now that the press and 
public have a fairly definite proposal to deal with. 
The notion that it is a subject people don’t care 
about is effectively dispelled. For the time being 


it has driven even the tariff into the background. 
Tt reveals itself as what it has been all along— 
the most fundamentally important issue awaiting 
Even politicians have 


the action of Congress. 





long conceded this, and that is precisely why so 
many administrations have shrunk from any real 
tackling of it. They have simply been afraid of 
it. Apart from any judgment of the President’s 
views on it, he is entitled to the high credit of 
practically forcing Congress and the country to 
stop neglecting it. 

So much is perfectly consistent with his remark 
that the bill to be offered to Congress is, in fact, 
“no man’s bill.” It was doubtless beyond his 
power to secure preliminary acceptance for a 
measure fully compassing whatever may be his 
own desire and ideal. But apparently he has 
secured immediate consideration for a measure 
which, if there is sense and virtue enough in 
Congress and the country, may be the basis of a 
sound financial system and meet our most press- 
ing need. 


What Will the Republicans Do? 

There are differing accounts of the recent meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Republican 
National Committee at Washington. Some in- 
dicate a strong sentiment for a national conven- 
tion. Some indicate the contrary. Probably each 
paper’s account takes its quality from the bias 
of the men whom that paper’s correspondent hap- 
pened to talk with after the meeting. Those who 
talked with Progressives got the idea that the 
party will openly purge itself. Those who talked 
with stand-patters got the idea that all the party 
has to do, and all it probably will do, is to wait 
until the Democratic tariff disgusts the country, 
and then, without change or effort, come into its 
own again. 

We have full and wholesome respect for the 
power of the men who hold the stand-pat view. 
We even agree with them to the extent of think- 
ing it useless and unwise for the Republican party 
to take any such action as would leave it indis- 
tinguishable from the Bull Moose party. We see 
no reason, moral or practical, for its attempting 
to beat the Bull Moose aggregation at their own 
game. If it tries that, we bet on the Moose. But 
we do see reasons why the party, in order to keep 
alive as itself, should do and do openly, by a na- 
tional convention, the things which its more pro- 
gressive leaders want it to do. Moreover, we think 
these reasons so plain and convincing, and the 
opportunity still open to the party, if it is wise 
and candid, so great, that we expect the progressive 
element to prevail. 

That is to say, we expect the party, in spite 
of the temperamental stand-patters and the inter- 
ested committeemen from the South, to make a 
reasonable response to actual conditions and to 
the demands of public opinion. We expect it 
to try and set itself right in respect of the practices 
which have been plainly condemned by the better 
people of the country, including a large part of 
its own membership. 


The New Order in the Agriculture Department 

The new Secretary and the new Solicitor of the 
Agriculture Department have been in no hurry 
to celebrate their accession to office. In view of 
the ordinary behavior of politicians they seem, in 
fact, to have been very unmindful of their oppor- 
tunities. The country was not long ago all wrought 
up over the way Secretary Witson and Solicitor 
McCarne enforced, or left unenforced, the pure- 
food laws. Why on earth, therefore, did not Secre- 
tary Houston and Solicitor Correy signalize their 
advent by sensationally reversing at onee their 
predecessors’ policies and summoning the press to 
take due notice of the change? 

Probably because neither of them happened to 
be a politician. Also because both were more in- 
tent on doing their work well and thoroughly than 
on getting their names in the papers. They were 
not in office to judge their predecessors, but only 
to do their own duty as they saw it. 

Apparently they are doing it; and one of the 
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results is the astounding discovery that meats are 
foods, and that therefore the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act applies to them. The preceeding administra- 
tion had taken a different view, for no other dis- 
coverable reason than that there was, besides the 
Food and Drugs Act, a Meat Inspections Act. The 
new Secretary’s curiosity being aroused—he is, we 
judge, not a vegetarian —the Solicitor went pa- 
tiently to work to discover whether Congress, by 
passing two acts with the same general object, had 
meant to defeat that object. He could find 
reason for so holding. The Solicitor - General 
agreed with him. There has accordingly been 
signed an order reversing the regulation of Oc- 
tober 17, 1906, which practically exempted meats 
from the operation of the Pure Foods Aet, and 
they will be henceforth treated like other foods. 
That is to say, the publie will have the same pro- 
tection against impure meat foods that it now has 
against other impure foods. 

We doubt if the Houston administration of the 
Agriculture Department ever does get around, un- 
less incidentally, to passing judgment on the pre- 
ceding administration. Come to think of it, how- 
ever, that is not its precise duty. 
doing its precise 
in this instance, 


no 


However, by 
duty earefully and fearlessly, as 
it will incidentally reveal to the 
country, in the really most effective way, how 
much there was the matter with the department 
before last March. 


The Doctors, Government, and Public Health 

Various recent happenings, especially Dr. Friep- 
MANN’S interesting and instructive visit to these 
shores, made the course of the American Medical 
Association, at last 
venerable 


its annual convention week, 
seem decidedly timely. With the Dr. 
ABRAHAM JACOBI the chair, it promptly ad- 


dressed itself to questions of medical ethies. 


in 


That is a decidedly live question to-day and in 
America. Medieally speaking, the eode of Htr- 
Pocrates, which we believe is the earliest known 
treatise on the subject, is a thoroughly up-to-date 
campaign document. Fifty or sixty years ago, 
probably few physicians would have admitted that 
this ancient statement of doctors’ duties was not 
generally lived up to. Maybe so; but we count 
it a distinet gain, not a loss, that our American 
doctors took last week a disturbed rather than a 
self-satisfied tone concerning the morals of their 
great profession. 

They naturally discussed fake cures and patent 
medicines. We trust they will keep going on that 
line; for government, if scientifically guided and 
if it has the courage, can do far more than it has 
yet done to suppress such miserable depredations 
upon suffering humanity. 
came much nearer home. 


But the association also 
It discussed such prac- 
tices as split fees, which, so far from being con- 
fined to medical and pharmaceutie outeasts, ean 
be successfully followed only by “ regular” 


sicians. 


phy- 
In the stamping out of such practices 
medical associations can probably do more than 
government can. 

But government and the profession must co- 
operate, wisely and firmly and thoroughly, to secure 
for us all that we have a right to demand from 
medical They must codperate to get 
us rid of unequipped, commercial medical schools; 
to get us rid of half-trained practitioners. Dr. 
Joun A. Wyvern declared last week, in this jour- 
nal, that of our graduate doctors, “even to this 
day, only one-tenth obtain first practice as internes 
in hospitals.” 


selence, 


We have to-day in America as able physicians 
and as fine medical schools as there are in the 
world. But we have too many physicians and 
schools of the other sort. If both government and 
the medical associations do their duty—unfortu- 
nately government means both Congress and the 
legislatures—there is no reason why we may not 
after a decade or so feel as safe in calling a doctor 
anywhere as we should be in France or Germany 
or Switzerland. 











Diplomatic Appointments 

The administration continues to *divert accom- 
plished and agreeable literary gentlemen from the 
amelioration of society at home to the edification 
of foreign parts. Starting with Ambassador 
Watrer Pacer, whose qualities, we read, are so 
much appreciated in London, the line now includes 
Mr. THomas Netson Pace, of Virginia, ambassador 
to Italy; Dr. Henry van Dyker, of Princeton, 
minister to Holland; and Mr. Mrrepiru NicHot- 
son, of Indiana, minister to Portugal. 

These are all appointments which, we judge, 
will be heartily approved both coming and going. 
The approval of Mr. Pace found an expression 
last week when Harvard embellished him with 
her“ L5.2.” 


For the Merit System but also for “‘ Marse Tom’” 

It was unbelievable, though intimated in the 
Washington despatches, that the Witson adminis- 
tration was going back on the plan of promotions 
for merit in our foreign service. We are glad 
the President has promptly denied it, not merely 
but by .actually promoting Minister 
Kaan from Copenhagen to Vienna. We trust and 
believe he will adhere to the principle still more 
closely in the consular service, where it is most 
clearly demanded by every consideration that ap- 


by words, 


peals to common-sense patriotism. 

Still, to be honest, we must confess some com- 
placency with a system that permits the President 
to send Tromas Netson Pace to Italy. No doubt 
an absolutely rigid system of promotions would 
have prevented that, as it would also have debarred 
IrvinG and Lowertn and other American men of 
letters from delightful diplomatic assignments, in 
which they did us all much honor. Come to think 
of it, however, even the British system is not ab- 
solutely rigid. If it had been, they could never 
have sent us Bryce. 


“Mere Wealth” 

In sending Mr. Tuomas Netson Page as ambassa- 
dor to Rome, President WiLson has for a second time 
shown iis preference for personal distinction as 
against mere wealth in our diplomatic service.—The 
Weening Post. 

Yes; but it is not necessary, in praising the two 
admirable Paces, to disparage theirepecuniary re- 
We neither of them lacks 
due private ability to piece out the inadequate 
provision our government makes for its ambassa- 
And “mere wealth,” by the way, has seldom 
got the top prizes in our diplomatic service. It 
has often been a contributory factor in appoint- 
ments, but rarely the governing consideration. 


soureefulness. 


2uess 


dors. 


Commencement Jollification 

The colleges have commenced again. <A great 
deal has been said by the commencement orators, 
but what with the tariff bill and the currency bill 
and the boat-races and the ball games, a less pro- 
portion than usual of it seemed to come to general 
public notice. 

Commencement has come to be in some of the 
colleges a mueh more highly organized festivity 
than formerly. At Yale and Jlarvard, for ex- 
winple, larger classes than of old come back, and 
give themselves to several days of prescribed enter- 

Then there is a very prevalent and 
fashion of uniform costumes, some of 
them very elaborate, for the classes returning to 
emphasize another five-vear period, and to play 
hard and long the current disposition. 
Aged graduates read with wonder of the efforts 
of their younger brethren to have a good time, 
and watch their organized and costumed exertions 
with approval, to be sure, but not with much 
envy. But the current disposition is to hit the 
line hard in everything, and for the moment the 
pleasures of tranquillity are in less esteem than 
their merits warrant. 


tainment. 


growing 


seems 


The Boat Races 

Poughkeepsie had the best of the boat-races. 
There was not clear water at the finish between 
any two of the five leading crews there in the four- 
mile race. The final dispute between the two cen- 
tral New York crews—-Syracuse and Cornell—was 
admirable racing. Conservatives may pluck up 
heart at the vietory of Brother Day’s young men. 

At New London the four-mile race was a pro- 
cession after the first mile, with Harvard quite 
hopelessly in the lead. Yale is still in the dol- 
drums in her boating matters, and seems to be 
going through a period of experiment such as 
Harvard went through before her. The English 
stroke has so far done her no more good than it 
did Harvard. The crews that win seem to be 
crews trained and taught by professional oarsmen. 
There used to be and still is a sentiment that, 


. ready, should it appear to be my duty, to 
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though men could properly be paid to teach 
mental things in colleges, the lessons in athletic 
sports ought tobe gratuitously imparted. That 
sentiment is not so strong as it was even among 
the considerate. The objections to professional 
paid teachers of such branches as rowing grows 
fainter, and the need of such teachers for crews 
that participate in such races as go on at New 
London and Poughkeepsie is obvious. Amateur 
coaches of the requisite ability can not, year after 
year, give the necessary time to their avocation. 
Some one must stay continuously on the job if 
rowing traditions are to survive and crews be 
properly taught. 


A Liberal Southern College 

Trinity College, at Durham, North Carolina, 
which lately received a million dollars, largely 
from the Duke brothers, was a fit college to receive 
the gift, for several reasons. One was, that other 
large gifts, mainly from the DuKes, had preceded 
this one; it can be used, therefore, in carrying out 
plans already matured and whieh look toward 
kinds of work not possible to a poor institution. 
The other reason was that Trinity already has an 
extremely liberal atmosphere, and has already made 
itself a center of the best Southern thought. The 
“South Atlantic Quarterly ” is edited and pub- 
lished there, and some years ago, in the case of 
Professor Basserr, the college fought and won a 
good fight for intellectual freedom. It is one of 
many potent and practical educational factors in 
the South’s ever-quickening renaissance. It is one 
of the places to which we may look hopefully for 
activities and influences that may possibly, while 
helping the South to still greater materia! pros- 
perity, measurably guard it against some of the 
unlovely accompaniments of swift prosperity which 
the North and West have known. 


Teetotalism Is Now Good Form 

In connection with the comment on the “ grape 
juice ” state dinners at Washington, which have been 
criticised as hopelessly provincial, it ought to be said 
that abstemiousness in the use of alcoholic drink is 
not provincial in any sense. It is stated that a num- 
ber of the crowned heads of Europe are teetotalers. 
Among those whe drink no wines or liquors are mei- 
tioned the King of Spain, King FERDINAND of Bul- 
varia, Queen Emma of Holland, and the King and 
Queen of Sweden.—The Outlook. 

Another person “mentioned” as drinking no 
wine is Mr. Bryce, in whose honor Mr. Bryan 
gave his first grape-juice state dinner. 

There is nothing provincial about voluntary 
teetotalism. What was criticised about Mr. 
Bryan’s dinner was necessitated teetotalism. 


In the Philippines 

Harvard gave Bishop Brent an LL.D., and he 
made a speech at. the ‘Commencement dinner at 
which he said: 

We of this nation know full well that prior to the 
day when independence is a part of freedom there 
must come a period of tutelage and dependence. But 
we look toward a moment when our history will be 
repeated in the history of the people for whom we now 
stand sponsors; and unti! that day has dawned we 
shall continue our trust. 

I have had a share, a small share, in this task for 
two happy. wholescme, diflicult years, and I stand 
give the 
generous 
a strong 


balance of my days to what is the most 
and single-minded service ever rendered by 
to a weak people. 


That is strong testimony to the merits of the 
work which is being done in the Philippines in the 
last twelve years, one happy feature of which, the 
bishop said. is that constructive work has always 
been kept above party politics. He spoke with en- 
thusiasm of Governor Forses, whose successor, 
indeed, will inherit a standard of devotion and 
efficiency not easy to maintain. 


Disarming the Moros 

General Persutne’s campaign against the Moros 
was for the inforeement of a law of disarmament 
in Mindanao; very much such a law as our General 
Big Tim Sutitvan provided for the city of New 
York. The Moros, who are the hereditary gun- 
men of Mindanao, had laid in a very nice line of 
new weapons since General Duncan thrashed them 
in the erater of Bud Dajo, and preferred to get 
some good out of them if possible. So they fought, 
and they are very interesting fighters, and have 
convenient natural defenses — usually extinct 
eraters—which they use with skill. But in the 
end, after a season of very enjoyable fighting in 
which a large proportion of them are killed, they 
are cleaned out and compelled to respect the 
ordinances. 

Tt seems wasteful to kill so many Moros, and it 
is very troublessome, besides, but what can you do? 
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Possibly since they .are so incorrigibly addicted to 
the use of weapons some of them might be used 
in military service, and for some others there is 
the example of Jack Rost and the lecture plat- 
form. But the gentlemen on the ground should 
be the best judges of these expedients. Our old 
way with bad Indians was to round them all up 
and move them away from home to a convenient 
reservation. 


Guam ? 

Perhaps it was not true, as reported last week, 
that Senator O’GorMAN has urged the President 
to appoint ex-Governor Dix, of New York, to be 
Governor-General of the Philippines. We did not 
know that Governor Dix would care for tropical 
responsibilities, but if he does, there’s Guam. 

Why not Guam, Senator? 


Timely Words 

Colonel Rooskvett spent several hours in Bos- 
ton on June 16th, and became implicated in va- 
rious commemorative exercises of the night before 
Bunker Hill day. In one short speech he is quoted 
as saying: 


T will de all T can to get a square deal for every 
man, to put down injustice and wrong in high places 
in politics and business life, but it has to be done 
under the American flag, and not under the red flag 
of anarchy. 

We welcome to this country every man who in good 
faith can come here and perform his duties as an 
American citizen, but he is not to war against our 
institutions. Tle is not to be disloyal to this country. 


Those were timely words from him. They won’t 
do any harm, anywhere, and in some quarters they 
may do some good. 


Marse Henry’s Condolences 

ry . . 

Tennessee had eleven or twelve millions of re- 
funding bonds to sell last week, and there were no 
satisfactory buyers. Marse Henry WAtTTEerson 
offers his condolences: 


Here we have the culmination of six or seven years 
of fake polities. ‘Tennessee, the Magnificent; teeming 
with riches; abounding in the resources of wealth 
and credit; her resplendent history erect and her 
noble manhood intact, faces actual bankruptcy. And 
wherefore? Because, struck by a wave of religion and 
morals appealing to a universal sentiment, the people 
allowed themselves to be carried away by the single 
issue of temperance into the most intemperate mani- 
festations. Excess rose to hysteria. The women and 
the children got mixed up with the preachers and the 
politicians—all under the prompting of the best in- 
tentions—until the business of government and the 
public integrity and credit became confounded with 
fake schemes of social regeneration. 

Kentucky, through the same agencies, came _peril- 
ously near the same fate. Rescued before we went 
quite over the dam, we still hang upon the edge of a 
fiscal whirlpool. Although we have little to brag 
about, still we are blood-kin and next-door neighbors, 
and therefore let us say, Kentucky mourns for Ten- 
nessee. 

Since there is no provision made for receiver- 
ships for states, Tennessee will have another 
chance to sell bonds, and may offer a new lot that 
will seem more desirable. Marketable bonds and 
social regeneration must not be incompatible. 


Japanese Pride 

The Japanese feel that they are just as good 
as Europeans, and want to be universally ac- 
cepted on that basis of valuation. 


It is a proper feeling and to be respected. Very 
likely they are quite as good as Europeans. They 
may be better. But they are different. They 


were not minted in the same mint, and nothing 
can make them legal tender where a contract or a 
custom ealls for Europeans. 

That that is true, and it zs true, implies no 
slight to the Japanese. They should not take 
offense because they are held to be “ different.” 
They value themselves as Japanese. They do not 
wish to mix their breed. We value and respect 
them as Japanese. But we think they are more 
valuable not mixed in blood with us, and that we 
are more valuable not mixed in blood with them. 

Probably in their hearts they feel the same way 
about that, but naturally they do not like not 
being wanted. 


Illustrious Aliunde 

It was Mr. Justice Brapiry, an illustrious mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. who, speaking for that 
great tribunal, solemnly said, ete., ete-—The Sun. 

No matter what he said. Times have changed 
indeed when the Sun speaks of “ AtiunDE Brap- 
Ley ” as “an illustrious member of the Supreme 
Court.” Not that he wasn’t, but it is so wonder- 
ful to any one who has read the Sun since the 
days of Hayes and TILDEN to see it so stated in 
that paper. 








The Secret of Happiness 


THE pursuit of happiness is so general it seems 
odd that the secret of attaining it should not by 
this time be spread wide over the earth so that 
at last all men might be satisfied. But the dif- 
ficulty would seem to lie not in the keeping of 
the secret, but in the extreme difficulty of acting 
upon it, once known. The demands of happiness 
are not so mysterious as they are difficult, seeming 
to run in direct opposition to the. inborn inertia 
of men. 

As to the secret, the sages of all the ages have 
been at pains to divulge it, and considering the 
abstract and intangible quality of the subject, there 
is surprising unanimity of opinion. It is quite cer- 
tain that Christ had never seen the records of 
CHUANG-TzU, and that Sr. Francis did not study 
the works of Epicretus, and yet there is complete 
agreement among them all as to the nature of hap- 
piness. 

Some four centuries before Christ there lived in 
the province of Meng, China, one Cuuane-Tzu, whose 
given name was Cuow. He was a petty official, but 
such was the vast extent of his erudition that when 
he died he left writings to the extent of nearly 
100,000 words, an astounding number for those more 
thoughtful days, and nearly as many as an average 
novelist now turns out once a year. Though the 
best scholars of Cuuane-Tzu’s day could not con- 
fute his doctrines, they found it as difficult to ap- 
ply them to any definite uses as men to-day find 
it to apply the beatitudes to ordinary life. 

Still Cuvane-Tzu did not fail to divulge the secret 
of happiness and to make it clear with parables, 
tales, and instances. He tells how, shortly after 
his wife’s death, his friend Hut-Tzu came to condole 
with him, but found Cuvane-Tzu sitting on the 
ground singing joyously while he beat time upon 
a wooden bowl. ; 

“To live with your wife and see your eldest son 
grow up to be a man and then not to shed a tear 
over the corpse, this would be bad enough,” said 
Hur severely, “but to drum on a bowl and sing, 
surely this is going too far.” 

But Cuuane explained that though at the moment 
of death he could not help being somewhat affected, 
he soon remembered that his wife had existed, with- 
out form or substance before birth; that by a 
process of adding substance to spirit she had as- 
sumed form; that by virtue of a further inevitable 
and natural change, passing from one form to an- 
other, as summer follows spring, had passed 
into eternity. Thus to go about weeping and wail- 
ing because the inevitable had happened would be 
to proclaim oneself ignorant of natural law. There- 
fore CuuancG-Tzu refrained, and, singing, beat upon 
his bowl, knowing that the constitution of the uni- 
verse would be unaffected by his tears. 

Likewise he tells of a hunchback and a_ one- 
legged man who were resting near the tombs of 
departed heroes when they both broke out with loath- 
some ulcers in their left elbows. The hunchback 
asked his companion, “ Do you not loathe this?” ‘“ Not 
I,” replied the one-legged man. “Why should 1? 
Life is a loan with which the borrower does but 
add more dust and dirt to the sum total of ex- 
istence. And while you and I stand gazing at the 
evidences of mortality, if the same mortality over- 
takes us, why should we loathe it?” 

This, indeed, seems to be one of the secrets of 
happiness: to accept with as little emotion as_pos- 
sible the inevitable flux of life. Indeed, Sarau 
BERNHARDT is still giving it to her readers to-day 
as one of the chief means to happiness. 

There is not so much addition to the doctrine 
when, fifteen centuries later, the little brother of the 
poor who, with BLAKE, perhaps, was one of the two 
happiest of mortals that have existed in the modern 
world, told his companion Leo that pure joy lay 
not in any achievement whatsoever, no matter how 
noble, but in being able with patience and gladness 
to suffer all injustices, pains, insults, shames, wants, 
and disappointments of life. For only in inward 
fortitude lies happiness. 

Whatever comes from the 
and may have attendant evils to frustrate the bene- 
fits; only in the inner man is security and that 
which, passes accident. It is in the inner life, in the 
“happy activity of the soul,” that true shelter is. 
To walk undisturbed by luck, good or evil; to be 
unmoved by envy and covetousness; to feel strong 
still when we see our hopes frustrated as sheer 
futilities; to have but few ambitions, and those mod- 
est; to be more interested in the happenings of the 
moment than in hopes for the future; to keep one’s 
deepest interest firmly fixed on largest issues—this 
is perhaps to attain happiness. 

But there is another detail in the secret of hap- 
piness; happiness will not be sought after. She 
is utterly unlike the gods who wish to be suppli- 
cated and implored. She will come when and where 
she wishes and will not respond to open wooing. 
There is an old legend, repeated by AriosTo, of a 
tree, many branched and bearing most delectable- 
looking fruit, but if any greedy person shook the 
tree he found, to his consternation, that not the 
fruit, but heavy stones, fell upon him. Likewise it 
is rarely safe to shake the tree of happiness. If 
one grows impatient and shakes, there is no telling 
what may fall! 


she 


outside is uncertain 
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After all, happiness is a sort of by-product. When 
least expected, when we are most busy thinking 


of other things, she chances along sometimes, but 
greet her with delight and try to hold her and off 
flies. Perhaps the-reason is that happiness is 
akin to eternal things and will have none too much 
to do with mere mortals. Only when they are on 
cternal quests will she show her face, and then for 
none too long. And being so difficult of attainment, 
perhaps the only dignified and proud thing to do 
is to scorn her—then perhaps she may look in upon 
us for an odd moment so that we may know what 
she is like and may recognize her if she passes. 
LouIsE COLLIER WILLCOX. 
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Correspondence 


THE TRANSFER OF THE “ WEEKLY” 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I was interested and impressed by the recent 
“valedictory ” of our old-time editor of your newly 
acquired and time-honored journal; in which self- 
same valedictory there were mixed and varied notes 
of regret, of scorn, and yet of a certain degree of 
relief. Kor while, undoubtedly, both editor and pub- 
lishers of HARPER’S WEEKLY could not but feel some 
regret to thus sever their relations with a journal 
of so much merit, as well as the parting with old 
friends and admirers of the same, yet it goes without 
saying that there must be an accompanying measure 
of relief in such parting of the ways, when (as would 
appear from the valedictory in question) all the 
pains and labors, the expenses and responsibilities of 
such an undertaking as the publication and con- 
tinuance of such a journal have been so unremunera- 
tive and in a sense thankless and unrequited. 

And really one does not know which most to admire 
and respect—whether the frankness of the old régime, 
or the fearlessness and generosity of the new, in per- 
mitting such outspokenness. In any event it reflects 
credit upon both, and I assume that all loyal and 
intelligent old-time readers and subscribers will not 
only appreciate such candor, but will become the 
more reassured as to the continuance of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY on the old lines (viz., of moderation and 
dignity), in spite of admitted past “ commercial dis- 
advantages.” for, however discouraging such ad- 
missions inay appear to the new management, I think 
it must be allowed that HArPrER’s WEEKLY still re- 
mains in safe literary hands; and it is highly prob- 
able that even “new departures,” or ‘ innovations,” 
may, in such hands, prove more “ profitable,” without 
entailing any serious literary deterioration. For 
while it is all too true that the “reading public” of 
to-day is far different and inferior to the reading 
public of the earlier days of Harprrr’s WEEKLY, I am 
pretty sure that there is a residue of intelligent and 
discerning readers who still appreciate sound prin- 
ciples and sane writing, and who care only for that, 
and nothing less or more! Moreover, it is quite pos- 
sible that not only such residue, but great numbers 
of more superficial minds, may discover in a newly 
revised, or “ transfigured ” HARPER’S WEEKLY enough 
“variety ” as well as of solid matter, to interest 
alike or in equal proportion, the shallow and the 
more discriminating minds of its many readers and 
subscribers. At least this is the trust and hope of 

Yours, ete., Epwin RIDLey. 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AND THE 
FULL-CREW BILL 
BurFaLo, NEW York, June 3, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your issue of May 17, 1913, under the 
caption, “ The Story of the Full-crew Bill,” you state 
what purport to be the facts in connection with the 
history of full-erew proceedings before the Up-state 
Public Service Commission. If the facts are to be 
given to the public, why not give them all? On the 
assumption that you would like them in full I make 
a statement of them as follows: 

rhe leading case in the matter before the Up-state 
Commission was that of Evans against the Erie, de- 
cided November 26, 1907, when the Commission had 
been in existence about five months. In that case the 
Commission took the following position: “The Public 
Service Commission has power under Section 49 of the 
Public Service Commissions Law: 1. To require a 
sufficient number of men to be employed upon any 
railroad train to operate it with proper despatch 
and with due regard to the safety of the public and of 
employees of the company.” In the case, after a care- 
ful examination of the facts, the Commission decided 
that an additional brakeman was not necessary and 
“that the work required of the men operating trains 
3 and 5 upon the Erie Railroad is not more than can 
be safely and properly performed by the number of 
men employed thereon, and that another brakeman or 
flagman is not required upon said trains in order to 
properly protect the public.” 

The next case brought before the Commission was 
that of Evans against the New York Central, which 
is the case referred to in your editorial. In that case 
an order was issued by the Commission under date 
of September 29, 1908, which, after reciting ine pre- 
amble that the New York Central is running trains 
with crews consisting of five men, and the trains 
are not properly equipped with suflicient number of 
men to run and control the trains, and that the work 
required of the brakeman and other employees on the 
freight and coal trains is more than the employees 
are capable of doing proficiently, ete., provides that 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad is 
“Ordered, to run its general freight trains on its 
Pennsylvania division between Dresden and Lyons 
with a crew of not less than six men (namely: con- 
ductor, engineer, and fireman, flagman and two brake- 
men), which is the regular equipment now used by 
that company for its general freight trains on that 
division between Corning and Dresden.” ‘This order 
was afterward modified to take effect on December 1, 
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1908. This determination was arrived at after a 
hearing and careful examination of the evidence and 
an inspection ef the situation made by a Commis- 
sioner, and also, I believe, by an inspector of the 
Commission. A decision was reached by a majority of 
the Commission that an additional man was required, 
and it was so ordered. An opinion was prepared, but 
has not been printed, I believe. There was nothing 
in the opinion, however, which counteracted the con- 
clusion arrived at in Evans against the Erie. In fact, 
the opinion quoted largely from Evans against the 
Erie to sustain the position taken. The only differ- 
ence of view in the Commission was as to whether 
another man was required under the circumstances 
or not; a majority of the Commission decided that 
he was. 

It is true that a motion for a rehearing was made 
by the Railroad Company, which was granted on the 
%th day of December. 1908, but Section 3 of the order 
granting the rehearing provided: ‘“ That the order of 
the Commission entered herein on the 29th day of 
December, 1908, shall remain in full foree and effect 
unless the same shall be superseded, modified, or abro- 
gated by the Commission.” Although this rehearing 
was formally granted, it was not pressed by the Rail- 
road Company and no rehearing has ever been had. 
The Railroad Company, as secon as the order was 
served upon it, placed an additional trainman on the 
train and complied with the order in every way. 
There was no necessity for any further action on the 
part of the Commission. 

The two cases above mentioned are all the 
so far as I am aware, which have ever been brought 
to the attention of the Commission in connection 
with the full-crew question. The record shows that 
the Commission assumed full authority to put on ad- 
ditional men at the very outset and has been open 
at all times, and would be now open, to any applica- 
tion in an individual case to decide whether or not 
an additional man was necessary. 

You say in your editorial that “the rehearing 
being dropped and the protested opinion being left 
unprinted, it was not made clear that the Commission 
was ready to force the employment of extra men 
where needed.” The law of the matter is that an 
order of the Commission remains in force until it is 
abrogated or modified by the Commission itself, or set 
aside by the courts. The order of the Commission, in 
Evans against the New York Central, is now in force 
and the railroad is complying with it. There would 
appear to be no need of any further action in the 
premises. I am, sir, 

Joun B. OLMSTED. 
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The fact remains that the rehearing was dropped 
and the protested opinion was left unprinted, and 
though the order of the Commission was carried out 
in the case mentioned, the force of that order as an 
assurance of the power and disposition of the Com- 
mission to deal with train-crew cemplaints was weak- 
ened. The order that remained in foree, as Mr. Olm- 
sted says, was a disputed order, enforced until its 
merits should be settled, but not of value as a prec- 
edent.—Ebitor. 


FRUIT-FARMING IN CALIFORNIA 


WEINER, ARK., May 26, 1913. 
To the Hditor of Harper's Weekly: 
Str—Referring to the editorial “Is California 


Soft.” It seems quite evident that the editor has 
never investigated southern California agriculture. 


The predominating industry of that section is citrus 
culture. Nowhere in the United States is agriculture 
so efficiently conducted as in the citrus orchards. 
The furnishing of plant food is almost an exact 
science. The economical use of irrigation water is 
conducted with greater care than in any other part 
of the United States. The control of insect pests is 
accomplished with the greatest  efliciency. The 
purchasing of supplies and the marketing of the fruit 
is accomplished through the codperative association 
with a minimum of expense and loss. Truly one can 
say the citrus orchardists use the greatest of intelli- 
gence in conducting their industry. 

The writer visited the raisin district around Fresno. 
Here the complaint against Japs seemed general. The 
complaint was social and racial and not in any sense 
cconomic. The raisin-growers do not fear being under- 
sold by the Japs. The friends and associates of small 
truck farmers are necessarily their neighbors. The 
Japs are a non-assimilative people. ‘They refuse to 
be subjected as is the negro, and yet insist upon re- 
taining their own customs and ideals. They demand 
equality and social recognition while yet remaining 
aliens. Their presence is a thorn in the flesh of their 
American neighbors. During the last few years 
several marriages have taken place between Japs and 
American women in Los Angeles, San Franeiseo, Den- 
ver, and other Western cities. They have in every 
case been fully as abhorrent to the minds of the Amer- 
ican as a similar union between a black and a white 
would be to a Southerner. 

The California farmers have decided that they will 
not permit a non-assimilative foreigner of different 
customs and ideals to invade their domain and force 


himself upon them as an associate and neighbor. 
I am, sir, 
Lin R. SMITH. 
FOR SOLID SUSTENANCE 


New York, June 14, 1913. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—As an ancient reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
moreover an American who has fed on some of the 
best and too much of the worst between Passama- 
quoddy and Pasadena, as well as between Portland 
and Panama, I beg a boon of you. Entreat the hotel 
men of to-day to give us fewer counterfeit dishes with 
bogus French titles and more real solid American 
sustenance, well cooked and served piping hot, such 
as we used to get at the now vanished Astor House. 

I am, sir, 
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IN THE HOT CHUKKERS OF THE LAST GAME 
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THE DASHING, ERRATIC, WOLFING PLAY OF THE AMERICAN TEAM CARRIED THE WONDERFUL HORSEMEN AND EXPERTS IN CONVENTIONAL POLO OF THE ENGLISH 
TEAM OFF THEIR FEET. ‘‘NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS,” SAYS THE LONDON ‘‘ TIMES,” ‘‘ MADE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VICTORY AND DEFEAT IN THE EVENLY 
MATCHED TEAMS IN THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL MATCH” 
sd ILE it, Larry!” yelled an eestatic standee, their true form and swept away by a pace and a The Return to the “Big Four” 


as Mr. Lawrence Waterbury came whirling 
down the western boundary, beating Cap- 
tain Lockett to the ball. And * Larry ~ 
killed it. A saber cut of a near-side shot, 
hit from a swerving pony at full speed, 
straight through the mélée of legs and mallets clean 
hetween the goal-posts, and up went the red flag with 


degree of intuitive team play unprecedented in their 
entire experience. If vou get four men hitting a 
polo-ball with the precision of billiard-players, and 
then turn them loose in something of the wild abandon 
of a Bedouin cavalry charge, no mere polo can stop 
them. It was a careful game against vivid war— 
military sportsmen against men exalted for the moment 
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America’s second tally. Over on top of the east into sport-loving warriors. 
stand, unseen hands pulled down a big white 1 from 
the space on the score-board under * America,” and 
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set up in its place a bigger, whiter number 
against the empty blank space underneath * England 
And the standee, who remained on his feet, was 
joined by some thirty thousand of his fellow country- 
men and -women in a wild. roaring cry that sounded 
like the taking of a city or the first touch-down in 
a Harvard-Yale game. 

“Larry ” killed it. Less than two minutes before, 
* Monte,” equaily brilliantly, had killed it. Whither- 
soever that persecuted white willow ball flew or rolled 
about the field, there was a white-shirted Cossack 
wheeling to slash, and eut, and drive, and back it, 
in spite of all the blue-shirted British cohort could 
do. And then, just before the big gong clanged the 
close of that memorable seven and a half minutes, 
Mr. Milburn came through with a tremendous drive 
which lofted the ball high over the tops of the posts, 
but square between them, and shoved that number 2 
off the score-board for a still more beautiful, smiling, 
victorious number 3. Only one-eighth of the game gone, 
and America three goals ahead, all the play in Brit- 
ish territory, and an exhibition of such dazzling polo 
as to hold those pampered thousands breathlessly on 
their feet throughout the period. 

Other things happened afterward. There was anoth- 
er game on Saturday. The * Big Four” became the 
‘Big Five” when “ Monte” broke his finger and 
Mr. Stoddard lived up to his opportunity. Qualities 
of patience and endurance were needed to supplement 
brilliance; luck wavered this way and that; but the 
die was cast, the answer was written, in that wonder- 
ful first period of the first game, probably the fastest 
period of championship polo ever played in this, or 
in any other, country. That was the international 
match. That is. the story. All epitomized in seven 
and a half minutes of supreme effort by horse and man. 

The London Vimes attributes the difference between 
victory and defeat, other ingredients being nearly equal, 
to what it calls “ national characteristics.” National 
characteristics stuck right out of that first chukker. 
The invading captains courageous played as well as } 
they knew how. The “ Big Four,” during four periods 
at least of their glorious hour, played better than 
they knew how. Against any other set of men now 
in the game, the best judges of polo believe that the 
Hurlingham team would have prevailed. But in the 
first half of ‘Cuesday’s game they were hustled out of 
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Mrs. Elsie French Vanderbilt and Mrs. 
W. Goadby Loew under camera fire as 
they left the grounds at Meadow Brook 
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ART of the thrill—particularly of Tuesday's match, 

but pervading both games—came from the extraor- 
dinary reversal in form of Mr. Whitney’s team. It is 
doubtful if the records of sport provide a more strik- 
ing instance of “ come-back.” Most of us had jour- 
neyed down to Meadow Brook that first day in a fairly 
hopeful frame of mind—such glorious June weather 
would have begotten an optimistic spirit in a cigar- 


store Indian ——but no one was really sanguine of vie- 


tory. A chapter of changes and accidents had resulted 
in the old Meadow Brook four being chosen at the 
last moment to defend the cup which they had twice 
before won from England. But it was no longer the 
“Big Four” that it used to be. The Waterbury 
brothers were away off their game, and Mr. Whitney 


had not been playing within several goals of his 
rating. Even Mr. Milburn, in the general slump, 


could not be depended upon as the bulwark of defense 
he had been in 1911. This was the talk that went 
sifting around Long Island communities where these 
gentlemen are generally called by their first’ names, 
and like this were the rumors that found their way 
into the papers and into the betting odds on Wall 
Street: “Lo, the little touch, and youth is gone”; 
* You can’t expect men forty vears old to regain the 
supple form of thirty”: “This is simply another 
instance of a great past succumbing to the inexorable 
present: the Big Four can’t come back.” 

The curious thing about all this kind of gossip is 
that it was really well founded. For several weeks 
before the international matches the individual mem- 
bers of the original Meadow Brook team had been 
playing so badly, or rather so far below championship 


\ form, as to weaken the confidence of the Polo Com- 
/mittee in them, and even to affect their confidence in 


themselves. Nothing is much more trying than living 
up to a great reputation; and very probably three 
members of the teamt had gone a little stale from 
too much responsibility and from having so much 
expected of them in every practice game during the 
long training period. 
Nevertheless, about two 
for the first international 


weeks before the date set 
match, the Big Four was 


nominated to defend the cup. Realizing that Mr. 
Whitney, the Waterburys, and Mr. Milburn had had 


comparatively little practice together in their origi- 
nal order during the test matches, the committee be- 
lieved that, with the advantage of playing together 
regularly again, they would regain their old form. 
But, to every one’s surprise, such did not prove to 
be the case. The same men who had been below 
par individually seemed unable to get together as a 
team with every apparent condition in their favor. 
In the meantime the English challengers had ar- 
rived, and in their preliminary skirmishing against 
fairly strong scratch teams were showing a degree 











CAPTAIN CHEAPE OF ENGLAND 


THE GREAT NUMBER ONE OF 
FOUR BEST PLAYERS IN THE 


of team work and individual ability much beyond the 
form of the Hurlingham team which so narrowly 
missed lifting the cup in 1911. To see those four Brit- 
ish cavalry officers romp through a well-mounted team 
of three-, four-, and five-goal men at Piping Rock or 
en the Phipps’ field to the tune of seventeen goals to 
nothing, and then to see Meadow Brook making very 
hard going of it te win out against the same class 
of opponents, threw a good deal of consternation and 
doubt into what the sporting editor alludes to as 
“polo circles.” 

Unfortunately, there also grew up a feeling of op- 
position on the part of a few players who resented 
the idea of nominating tle championship team on its 
reputation without sufficient regard to its recent per- 
formances. This feeling culminated in a hard test 
match in which a team of the leading substitutes, 
two of whom were internationalists, clearly outplayed 
the chosen defenders. Thereupon Mr. Whitney, what- 
ever may have been his belief in the eventual re- 
sourcefulness of his team, out of deference to a grow- 
ing opposition and the apparent proofs before the Com- 
mittee, withdrew from the field and resigned the cap- 
tainey. The two Waterburys went with him. 

On the following day the Polo Committee, of which Mr. 
Whitney is a member, nominated a new team made up 
of Mr. Stoddard, No. 1; Mr. Milburn, No 2; Mr. Keene, 
No. 3; and Mr. Maleolm Stephenson, back. Mr. Keene, 
who in 1886 had been a member of the first American 
international team, and who had again played against 
England in 1902, was appointed captain of this new 
defending four, which, barring accident, would have 
taken the field against Hurlingham on June 10. Pure- 
ly as a matter of experience and individual ability, 
Mr. Keene richly deserved this honor. He is the only 
man in the country to share with the members of the 
Big Four the highest American handicap rating at 
nine goals, and he has, moreover, played consistently 
brilliant polo during the present season. Mr. Stoddard 
and Mr. Stephenson also, although officially rated at 
seven goals, were riding harder and hitting more ae- 
curately than either of the Waterburys or Mr. Whitney. 

Thus matters stood, then, when fate intervened. Mr. 
Keene was thrown frem his pony and_ broke his 
collar-bone. In the light of subsequent events, it was a 
fortunate accident. As certainly as Mr. Whitney’s team 
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would have been beaten had they turned on against 
England the kind of polo that led to the substitution 
of Mr. Keene’s four, just so certainly would the latter 
have been beaten by the beautiful team-work of Cap- 
tain Ritson and his brother officers on June 10 and 
14. No team of stars, without a correspendingly 
high degree of team-play, could have prevailed against 
it; and Mr. Keene and his associates had had no 
opportunity to develop the kind of  inter-reliance 
which will stand the strain of a championship match. 

Now, it so happened that the very difliculties en- 
countered in making the final selection of the defend- 
ing team resulted in its favor. With the same fine 
sportsmanship which had prompted his withdrawal, 
Mr. Whitney now agreed to step back into the breach; 
Lut, as any combination of his team with that of Mr. 
Keene would have lacked even the degree of unity 
which was at that time accorded to the original 
Meadow Brook four, it was decided to put that team 
into the field exactly as it had defended the cup two 
vears ago, that is, with Mr. Lawrence Waterbury at 
No. 1, his brother No. 2, Mr. Whitney in his regular 
position at 3, and Mr. Milburn at back. During the 
four days in which they had been relegated of their 
ewn accord to the substitute list, these gentlemen had 
enjoyed almost entire freedom from responsibility, 
and this mental and physical rest, coupled with the 
reaction from apparent failure to an eleventh-hour 
chance to vindicate themselves, seems to have had just 
the psychological effect needed to put all four of them 
on edge again. 

To say that the Big Four came back is to under- 
state what actually happened. Never in their long 
association have they reached quite the plane of indi- 
vidual brilliance and team-play which they struck 
and maintained throughout the first four periods of 
the Tuesday game. No one in the stands was _ pre- 
pared for such wild coming back, certainly not the 
four Englishmen who hustled hither and yon, playing 
their best polo and finding it not good enough. For 
the spectators, added to the excitement of the game 
as a magnificent spectacle of horses and men in in- 
tense action, came the patriotic thrill in the same 
surprise which was upsetting all forecasts and carry- 
ing the redoubtable Englishmen off their (ponies’) 
feet. That impression lasted. It turned doubt to 


MILBURN’S FAMOUS BACK STROKE 
THE GREAT AMERICAN BACK (AT THE RIGHT) FEEDING THE BALL THROUGH FREAKE 
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WHICH HE MADE HIS FURIOUS RUSHES THROUGH THE FIELD 


AND NINETY POUNDS OF MILBURN 


BACK, AND THE BAY CHARGER ON 


confidence on Tuesday, and prevailed through the hot 
chukkers of Saturday’s game, which was, so far as 
the score-board told the tale, practically a tie. 


Costly Polo the Ning of Games 


MONG the forty thousand people who saw one or 

both games, probably not more than five or six hun- 
dred understood the finer points of polo as theusands 
of fans all over the country understand inside base- 
ball, or stadiums full of alumni appreciate the de- 
tails of American football. It is a pity, in many 
ways, that polo, which is really the king of all games, 
is, in the present organization of society, confined, 
almost necessarily, to the inordinately rieh. Only 
at the times of these international matches is any 
general publie interest and enthusiasm aroused in 
this country. At other times this grand sport thrives 
only in the mellow afternoon light which slants over 
smooth country-club lawns, or on some level prairie 
strip near a pony-breeding ranch, or now, in recent 


years, across the dusty parade-grounds of cavalry 
posts. 

Who knows how many Larry Waterburys may 
be lost by the hardship of moderate means? Perhaps 
some super-Milburn is even now wasting ten-goal 
talents on golf or motor-eyeling! However these 


things may be, the intense excitement which the game 
never fails to arouse in every kind of spectator, irre- 
spective of class, sex, or previous eondition of igno- 
rance, is a suflicient proof of its real character. It 
is a dangerous game, and it is the fastest of games; 
it calls fer courage, dash, resourcefulness, stamina— 
good qualities, those. When played with first-class 
ponies it is fifty horse-races rolled into one. The 
average healthy spectator recognizes and responds to 
these things, and any tyro who has eyes to see can 
make out, as in hoekey or lacrosse, the main object 
and course of the contest. 

Every one got the stirring spectacle at Meadow 
srook; greater familiarity would soon beget a general 


appreciation of the wonderful skill shown in these 
international matehes. For example, a great ma- 
jority of the spectators missed the beautiful save 


made in the fifth echukker of the second game by Cap- 
tain Ritson, when, in the last fraction of a seeond, 
he deflected a shot going dead between his own goal- 
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CAPTAIN RITSON AND HIS GRAY 


THE ENGLISH FORWARD, ON A MOUNT AS SUPER- 
NATURALLY CLEVER AS KIPLING’S ‘‘MALTESE CAT” 


posts. In the final score that safety proved to be 
the quarter of a point margin by which his team lost 
the match, and with it the eup; but in making his 
shot the English captain saved his side an otherwise 
certain goal, thus really gaining three quarters of a 
point. 


Individual Merits of the Players 


HE perfection of Captain Whitney’s all-round play 
also probably escaped general appreciation. Never 
a showy horseman nor a very long hitter, he is, when 
on his game, absolutely reliable. To an extraordinary 
degree the other three men rely upon him—upon his 
personality as well as on his steadiness in the pivotal 
position of the team. As in the cup games two years 
avo, so again this year he proved the mainstay of 
his four. Much of the Waterburys’ brillianey was 
due to their confidence in the unerring way he fed the 
ball up to them, and Mr. Milburn’s great runs up 
through the field were always adequately protected 
by Mr. Whitney’s falling back into No. 4’s position. 
The two Waterburys have been playing polo  to- 
gether since they were old enough to sit a pony and 
swing a mallet. Their team-play is intuitive. In the 
sixth period of Tuesday’s game Mr. “ Monte” Water- 
bury, in leaning forward to intercept a near-side shot 
by Captain Ritson, had the fingers of his right hand 





broken by the carry-through of the Englishman’s 
mallet and was obliged to retire. Up to that time 
tlie play of the two American forwards had been 
nothing short of bewildering. It was like the mutual- 
ity of the right and left hands of an individual. With- 
cut any calling out, each seemed to know instinctively 
where the other would be and what the other would 
do. Naturally, the loss of such a perfect partnership 
in the attack might have proved disastrous—not_ be- 
cause a substitute equally as good was not available, 
but because his substitution affected the other three 
players inevitably. Instead of a feeling of confidence 
and the automatic adjustment born of ten years’ 
playing together in the same order, the other three 
men worried, and their play fell off correspondingly. 
Mr. Stoddard, who went in at No. 1, Mr. L. Water- 
bury falling back to his brother’s position at 2, came 
cold into a furious game, and, with the attention of 
the entire field glued to him, he was very naturally 
nervous at first and missed easy shots. It took him 
to the end of the match to get really going; but in 
Saturday’s game he more than redeemed himself, 
making four of the five goals scored by his side, 
two of them back-hand shots at difficult angles. 

To criticize Mr. Stoddard in another respect. is, at 
the same time, to praise Captain Lockett, the Eng- 
lish back. The latter, while the Waterburys were 
hoth in the game, did not shine. One wondered how 
he got the reputation of being the best back in India. 
Toward the end of the first game Captain Lockett 
began to justify his reputation, and in the second 
game his defensive play was brilliant in the extreme. 
On Saturday he played very deep, and so was often 
able to overtake the ball unobstructed and to send 
it up the field by off-side back-handers so clean and 
easy that their length was astonishing. 

In the corresponding position, Mr. Milburn’s method 
in defending goal when unobstructed was to ride up 
with the ball on his near side and, turning in his 
saddle, send it back by a prodigious wallop across his 
bridle arm. Where Mr. Milburn excelled Captain 
Lockett was in his ability to more than hold his own 
in riding off, and in his accurate fore-handed hitting 
while making his fameus runs up through the field 
on the offense. Mr. Milburn was beautifully mounted, 
especially on a big dark bay, looking more like a 
steeplechaser than a poty, which he rode in three 
chukkers of each game. It must have been a formid- 
able sight to the Englishmen to see 190 pounds of 
Milburn borne by this race-horse come surging down 
on them. As one looks back over the two games, the 
figures that stand out mest distinctly are Mr. Mil- 
burn on this charger, sweated black by its racing, 
and Captain Ritson mounted on a gray pony which 
plaved the game as nimbly and intelligently as the 
“Maltese Cat” in Kipling’s famous story. 

Mr. Milburn’s play was wonderfully mobile. He 
vas all over the field, always going at top speed, 
and vet hitting on both sides of his pony with equal 
sureness, Like the other members of the original 
four, he does not play conventional polo. In 
fact, if the methods of the Meadow Brook team had 
uot proved so supremely successful they would be 
declared wrong. For example, Mr. Stoddard plays 
No. 1 position conventionally and properly, and for 
that very reason he bothered the English back, Cap- 
tain Lockett, much less than did * Larry’ Water- 
bury, who, instead of covering his man as he should 


according to the tradition, went wolfing around, keep- 
ing appointments with the ball in the most uncanny 
and irregular fashion. The English officers were past 
masters of conventional polo; what bothered them 
was the abandoned freedom of their opponents’ play. 


Ponies and Horsemanship 


UT in one thing the British were supreme. Their 

horsemanship was worth the entire price of admis- 
sion. At the end of each chukker the British ponies 
must have had much more left in them than the 
American animals which raced them up and down 
that sixth of a mile of turf. They were more easily 
managed, spared by lighter hands and firmer seats. 
The Englishmen had a way of getting the utmost 
effort out of their mounts without working them- 
selves. You would see a British pony going down the 
field, extended at a tremendous pace, with his rider 
a motionless blue figure upright in the saddle, while 
alengside raced some one of the defenders, arms, legs, 
and body in commotion almost as if he were himself 
running on his own feet. This beautiful British 
horsemanship probably had something to do with 
convineing several critics that the invading ponies 
were handier than ours. As for sheer speed, it seemed 
to me that we often had, at least in the second game, 
as clear advantage. 

In the matter of ponies, however, all things con- 
sidered, there was so little advantage one way or the 
other that no just grounds remain for attributing 
victory or defeat as in 1911 to differences in horse- 
flesh. After all, a contest could hardly have been 
closer. <A difference of two and three quarters goals 
in the total score of two games does not spell in- 
equality. A very little turn of chance might have 
altered the result. Captain Cheape, who in many 
respects is the finest No. 1 playing the game, missed 
three goals by trying to smash them out from too 
far away, and Mr. Freake, the famous veteran who 
tock Captain Edwards’ place at No. 2 in the second 
game, lost two excellent chances to score in the final 
period. But similarly the American score might 
easily have been increased had not two noble tries for 
goal bounced the wrong side of the post after hitting 
it. Luckily, there have been no hard-luck stories, no 
post-mortems. The games were fairly won and gamely 
lost, and there is an end to the matter for the present. 
It was very pleasant to see instances of the cordial 
relations which have characterized this visit of the 
Hurlingham team. As Mr. Milburn sat on_ the 
ground after a spill, waiting for his groom to bring 
hack his derelict pony, Captain Lockett rode up and 
poked him playfully with his mallet. When the cup 
was lost and won, Captain Ritson rode off the field 
hand in hand with Mr. Whitney. 

And surely there was enough glory on that field 
for all the ten men who fought there. Never was more 
highly concentrated championship brought to an 
issue. Those men in the blue shirts were the pick of 
the British Empire, two of them all the way from 
India, the fittest survival of hundreds of polo tourna- 
incnts. 

And the men all in white riding to meet them were 
our best in that particular pastime., The world was 
combed for those ponies. It was only a game, if you 
will; but it was a very supreme game. And where 
shall we draw the line, if we attempt to divide life 
between that which is a game and that which is not? 

















STODDARD GETS HIS CUP 


MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY PRESENTING THE AMERICAN PLAYER WITH HER INDIVIDUAL TROPHY AT THE END OF 


THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH 
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AN UNUSUAL MUSICAL COMEDY CURTAIN CALL 


Miss Julia Sanderson and her supporting principals in “The Sunshine Girl.”? Above, in two of her characteristic dancing poses: 
is Mrs. Vernon Castle, who, with her husband, has been teaching the newest dances to New York society at unprecedented prices 
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A Bit of the Secret Archives of the United States Navy Department 
BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


N the fall of 1861 there sailed from New England 

one of the most. extraordinary armadas in the his- 

tory of any country. Generally such movements 

are exploited in the press, and attract the attention 

of the world; but the Stone Armada, as it was 

called, was a secret. movement, and a fleet of near- 
ly fifty ships, representing the flower and decay of Ameri- 
can shipping, was massed and despatched, in two or three 
squadrons, upon 2 secret mission. Even the erews did 
not learn their destination until the secret orders were 
read at sea, 





OM. Maat vestl op - 
“Seventy-five hundred tons of stone were bought 
and dumped into the ships of the Stone Armada” 


There is at the present writing but one of the captains 
of the ships of the Stone Armada alive—Captain J. M. 
Willis, now eighty-eight years of age. From his state- 
ments and recollections the main facts of the following 
account of the Stone Armada are taken. His story 
affords the fullest account of the enterprise yet published, 
as, singularly enough, there are only meager details of 
the movement in reports and histories of the war, because 
the movement was kept a mystery. Even Dupont, who 
was blockading Charleston and Savannah, was doubtless 
amazed at the appearance of this Don Quixote fleet 
with port-holes painted on and an armament described 
by some of the Marblehead crew as a “‘rock-him-around- 
the-corner”’ proposition—referring to the fact that all 
they could do would be to throw rocks at the enemy. 

The genius who originated the Armada idea has been 
lost to fame, but the plan involved such a large expendi- 
ture of money, and was so elaborate, that it is only fair 
to assume that the Secretary of the Navy authorized it, 
especially as the Department records show that the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy was in charge of the 
details and quietly carried out the movement. 

At this period England was aiding the cause of the 
Confederacy in every way she dared, short of recognition. 
Vessels even large ships, were loaded with cannon, pow- 
der, muskets, blankets, and every possible article that 
the Confederate soldiers could use, and were sent over, 
consigned to various ports in South America or even in 
the United States, so that if overhauled by government 
vessels, they could not be taken. But all these vessels, 
and there were scores of them, carrying millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property, were headed for Charleston, 
Savannah, New Orleans, Mobile, or some other Confed- 
erate port. It has sometimes been said that the War 
of the Rebellion would have been nipped in the bud in 
its inception, had it not been for this covert aid and the 
money supplied the Confederates through the sale of 
cotton by means of English blockade-runners. There 
were thousands of Englishmen engaged in this business, 
and for several years after the fall of Sumter they 
laughed at the government, and played a winning game. 

The writer at this time was at Fort Jefferson on Garden 
Key, and all New Orleans vessels made the sharp turn 
here to run between Key West and Cuba, either through 
the Bahama Channel or out through some of the channels 
of the island. The fort was a magnificent pile for the 
time, but when Sumter fell the armament consisted of 
one shot-gun, owned by an engineer mason named Scott, 
and consequently capture was daily expected. One of 
our favorite diversions during the next two years (be- 
tween 1860 and 1862) was to go up on the parapet and 
see the swift Clyde River English steamers play tag with 
the Sunflower, the absurd gunboat of our fleet, stationed 
there. The Sunflower was a big New York tug upon 
which several guns had been placed, and she was under 
the command of Captain Van Syse, who had been a 
captain for years on the Mallory line between New York 
and Key West. 

Captain Van Syse, a fine type of the merchant-service 
navigator, coaled at Fort Jefferson and made _ that 
harbor his headquarters. He was a constant guest at 
my father’s quarters, who was the post surgeon and 
quarantine officer; and several times, when dining with 
us, the sentry on the parapet over our heads would sing 
out, “Corporal of the guard, post number one.” The 


(Continued on page 25) 
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next sentry would take it up, and the ery would go 
echoing over the fort, which was half a mile around. 
We knew that this meant that he had sighted a privateer, 
and we would rush for the bastion stairs, while the 
captain of the Sunflower would run for the sally-port, 
jump aboard the tug, which was always ready, and 
steam out the southwest channel. 

Though we always ran out to watch her bold advances, 
we never saw the Sunflower catch a privateer. Once 
she did chase one into the fleet off Key West. Futile 





“** Nic,’ he said, ‘do you want a berth, 
short and sweet, and good pay?’” 
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Mrs. HARRY PAYNE 
WHITNEY 


SCULPTRESS 
AND 


HER PARIS SALON 
FOUNTAIN 














The original design of the fountain mod- 
eled by Mrs. Whitney. From this cast 
she worked out the completed statue at 
her New York studio, in the artist quarter 

of MacDougal Alley 


Mrs. Whitney’s latest photograph, 
taken while she was watching her 
husband lead the American Cup de- 
fenders to victory in the final polo 

match at Meadow Brook 




















A daughter of the Vanderbilts, the wife of the heir of a monumental Standard Oil, street railway, and tobacco for- 
tune, Mrs. Whitney represents, as few other individuals do, the inheritance of the great kings of American business. 

Some ten years ago she turned her attention to sculpture, working first in a studio in the New York Bohemian artist 
quarter in MacDougal Alley, New York, and for the past year in a magnificent studio built for her use, at a cost of a quar- 
ter of a million, on her country estate at Roslyn, Long Island. 

Her fountain shown above was designed for the new Arlington Hotel in Washington, and exhibited at the Salon Ar- 
tistes Francais in the Grand Palais at Paris. It has just been awarded an Honorable Mention by the Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts of France. 
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‘The Duke hardly ever came home without receiving 
a harrowing, reproachful missive from the Duchess” 


Hi supposed murder of the beautiful, pas- 

sionetely loving Duchesse de Praslin by her 

husband the Duke is a story that might 

well have inspired Browning to write one 

of his great poems, or that might have added 

another set of verses to George Meredith’s 
poignant study of married life, entitled ‘ Modern 
Love.” For the Duchesse de Praslin’s only crime, in 
her husband’s eyes, seems to have been that of loving 
him too jealously, and of making him aware, partly 
by reproachful speech and in pathetic letters, how 
keenly she felt the change in his attitude since they 
had been for seventeen long years the most blissful 
of married lovers. 

There was, as we shall see, another woman in the 
case; and not the least strange and interesting part 
of the story is that of the connection of the Duke and 
of this woman, whom no reasonable being stispected 
even in France, where such things are easily suspected, 
of having done the Duchess any real wrong as a wife. 

This story has a special interest for American read- 
ers, for the lady who was thus dragged into the aw- 
ful drama ended her life in the United States as the 
highly respeeted and beloved wife of a prominent citi- 
zen of New York. 


T half past four one morning in August, 1847, a 

couple of workmen passing down the deserted Rue 
Saint-Honoré, lined on the Champs-Elysées side with 
magnificent private dwellings, heard piercing screams 
proceeding from behind the high wall of Maréchal 
Sabatiani’s splendid town house. The Maréchal was a 
popular Parisian,—-a survival of the glorious Napo- 
leenie régime,—and his only child, as all the world 
knew, was the beautiful Duchesse de Praslin. 

Though it was August, the chiteau-like mansion was 
well tenanted, for the Duke and Duchess and their 
numerous children had arrived the evening before to 
spend a couple of nights in Paris, on their way to 
the seaside. 

Those horrible, unnatural cries of agony and terror 
proceeded from the Duchess’ bedroom, and two of the 
servants,—her Grace’s devoted maid and the Duke’s 
valet—roused by the sounds. had risen in haste and 
1ushed to her. To their horror and surprise, the vari- 
ous doors giving aecess to the suite of ducal apart- 
ments were locked. Behind these locked doors could 
be heard groans and sighs, growing weaker and weaker. 

Now, the Duchess’ bedroom, the principal bed-cham- 
ber of the house, was a magnificent apartment copied 
from Marie Antoinette’s bed-chamber at Versailles. Of 
the four decors, one gave into the Duchess’ boudoir; 
the second on to a publie staircase; the third into a 
dressing-room:; and the fourth door led into a small 
ante-chamber which separated her bed-chamber from 
that of her husband. This private ante-chamber could 
be reached by a small wood staircase from below, and 
it was up this staircase that the two servants finally 
raced breathlessly, to find that, alone of the four 
doors giving on the Duchess’ bed-chamber, this door 
was unlocked. 

“Madame! Madame! What is the matter?” they 
cried, ‘ 

But there came no answering moan or sign. Cau- 
tiously feeling their way as they went, for the room 
was in complete darkness, they advanced into the 


Duchess’ sleeping-apartment; and, as they advanced, , 


there struck on their nostrils a 
horrible odor—the odor of freshly 
spilt blood. 

With awkward, trembling _fin- 
gers, the faithful maid—who had 
been with her mistress since the 
day when she had left this very 
house as a radiant bride of six- 
teen—opened the thick silk cur- 
tains. An awful sight met the 
eyes of the two servants. 

Amid a scene of horrible confu- 
sion, heavy furniture upset, bed- 
curtains torn down, and _ splashes 
of blood everywhere, the Duchesse 
de Praslin lay dead. Clad in a 
blood-soaked night-gown, she was 
crouching against a low chair. 

Neither the man nor the woman 
dared approach the prostrate ‘fig- 
ure; instead, they backed out of 
the room (noticing as they went 
that all was still in the Duke’s 
bed-chamber), and roused their fel- 
low-servants. 

Soon the whole household was 
gathered in the great drawing- 
room, debating in quick whispers 
who should undertake to wake the 
Duke. 

The problem was solved by their 
master himself. Suddenly he stood 
among them—a_ haggard, horror- 
stricken figure still clad in night 
attire. For a few moments those 
whe crowded respectfully round 
him supposed him ignorant of the 
tragedy, for “‘ What is the matter?” 
he cried. ‘* What has happened to 
bring you all here?” 

In accents of horror, the valet told that the house 
had been broken into by burglars and the Duchess 
murdered, doubtless 
with a view to secur- 
ing her jewels, which 
were very beautiful, 
and which included 
a wonderful set of 
diamonds given to 
her mother, the 
Maréchale Sabatiana, 
by Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine. 

The Due de Pras- 
lin at once ordered 
the police and doctor 
to be sent for, gave 
wise orders to the 
distracted household, 
and then, at last, 
made his way to his 
wife’s room. 

There his compos- 
ure for a few mo- 
ments broke down. 
“Alas! alas! My 
poor Fanny! What 
monster has done 
this thing?” In an 
agony of grief, he 
threw himself on the 
wide empty bed, cry- 
ing out: ‘“ Alas! 
alas! my motherless 
children! Who is to 
tell them of the aw- 
ful thing that has 
happened?” But he 
did not touch his 
wife’s dead body, and 
finally leaving her 
where she lay, he re- 
tired to his own 
room. 

A few moments 
later the police ar- 
rived, and then every 
member of the large 
household had to sub- 
mit to a severe ex- 
amination; for when 
such a tragedy takes 
place it is the in- 
mates of the house 
who are first sus- 
pected, if not of hav- 
ing actually  com- 
mitted the crime, of 
having been accom- 
plices and accessories. 

What greatly added 
to the horror of this 
particular murder 
was the dreadful bru- 
tality with which the 
Duchess had been done 
to death. 
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¢ THE PRASLIN MURDER 


A Famous French Mystery Case 
BY MARIE BELLOC LOWNDES - 
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The fine carved and gilt bed—which stood, as is the 
custom in French state bed-chambers, on a platform 
above the floor—was in fearful confusion, the pillows 
deeply stained with blood, as were also the curtains. 

It was only too clear that there had been a terrible 
struggle between herself and her murderer. Not only 
had she received five gaping wounds, any one of 
which would have been fatal, but her face and neck 
were covered with scratches. 

On first being attacked, the Duchess had evidently 
leaped out of bed to face her assassins. And, though 
already severely wounded, she had tried in the dark- 
ness to find the door to her boudoir, for round three 
sides of the great room ran bloody finger-marks. 

And then she had been dragged violently into the 
middle of the room, for on various pieces of furniture 
were found strands of her long, beautiful hair. 


HE only clue that the police found—but they at- 

tached great importance to it—was a pistol, on the 
handle cf which stuck several of the Duchess’ hairs 
and a small piece of skin. 

At first it was supposed that the murderers had 
gained their entrance into the house by the garden 
giving en the Champs-Elysées; but all the gates on 
that side were found to be securely fastened. 

After every member of the household had been ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned with the pitiless intellect- 
ual ferocity usual to the French detective force, the 
Due de Praslin was asked to tell what he knew of 
the events of the awful night. 

And then came the first great surprise of the case. 
The Duke at once calmly revealed the fact that he 
had known of the murder before the servants had 
told him of it. Waked by his wife’s screams, he had 
rushed into the Duchess’ room, to find her dead. 
Stunned by the sight, he had gone back to his own room. 

He also casually mentioned that the pistol which 
liad been regarded as so important a clue to the mur- 
der was his pistol, brought into the room when he 
first heard the cries of his wife, and then forgotten 
by him in his horror and confusion. 





““*Madame! Madame! What is the matter?’ they 











cried. But 


This strange statement seems to have been at first 
received with respectful belief; and the next step 
aken by the police was thoroughly to search the 
servants’ rooms. While this was being done, one 
of’ them was heard to mutter: “It would be more 
to the purpose to search the Duke’s room.” 

This hint was acted upon, and the Duke’s bed- 
chamber was found to be in a very curious state. 
The fireplace was choked with papers which had evi- 
dently been recently burned. A silk jacket which 
the Duke wore at night, and which he had evidently 
tried to destroy, was also found in the fireplace. In 
the dressing-cleset, thrust into a dark cupboard, was 
a dressing-gown which the Duke was known to wear, 
literally soaked in blood. As a result of these dis- 
coveries, the magistrate who had charge of the investi- 
gation was brought at last to realize that the only 
human being in the house against whom there existed 
any presumption of guilt was the husband of the victim! 


yak the Due de Praslin was not only a great peer, 
descended from the oldest French nobility and al- 
lied, through his wife, to the powerful new Napoleonic 
caste, but he was also a man of high personal char- 
acter. Heir. to a great name and immense wealth, 
he had chosen, when only one-and-twenty, to make 
a “marriage of love.” His family, it was well known, 
had not approved of his choice; for, though Mademoi- 
selle Sabatiani was beautiful, accomplished, and also 
very wealtliv, she belonged to that new nobility which 
was then, as now, despised by the old. 

It was further known to the police—each French- 
man above a certain social status has every par- 
ticular concerning his or her past registered in a 
dossier—that the Duke had shown himself not only a 
devoted but a most faithful husband. 

It seemed inconceivable that such a man_ should 
have murdered the woman he had married for love, 
and who, still young, still beautiful—she was not 
quite thirty-five at the time of her death,—was the 
mother of his nine children. 

And so we can not wonder that the long day 
which had begun at four in the morning passed by 
with nothing done, save—alas!—that proofs accumu- 
lated with each hour against the Duke. For they 
found in his dressing-room a hunting-knife, a poniard, 
and. a short sword stained with blood—in addition 
to the pistol which he had admitted having himself 
taken to his wife’s room. 

At last, to his deep revolt and anger, the Duke 
was made to submit to a close physical examination. 
It was found that his hands were covered with 
scratches, and that one of his arms had been bitten, 
All these proofs—for by now they were accounted to 
be proois—were laid before the King, Louis Philippe. 
But the King hesitated to sign the warrant of arrest. 
It was a serious thing at this particular moment of 
French history, on the eve of the revolution of 1848, 
to order the arrest of a great peer on so terrible 
a charge as that of murdering his wife. 





there came no answering moan or sign ”’ 
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And then an examination was made of the half- 
burnt papers found in the Duke’s chimney, and these 


at last provided what had until then been com- 
pletely lacking, namely, a motive for the crime. 


These papers were found to be letters, and, together 
with others that were soon found both in the 
Duke’s room and in tie Duchess’ locked desk, they 
made it clear that the unhappy woman had loved 
her husband so jealously as to torture them both. 


: HY, my beloved, have you changed to me? 

Why have you become, not only cold, but in- 
different? Why have you taken away from our joint 
life all the happiness, the brightness of mutual love? 
You say you wish to be independent—but do you also 
wish to live aione? You say that I am unreasonable 
because I wish to share your sorrows and your anx- 
ieties. But it is you who are unreasonable in wishing 
to make of me a stranger. How long is it since you 
turned against the woman you once loved with so 
mad and absorbing a passion? I am filled with an- 
guish—my heart is broken. You say you are grieved 
at seeing me look sad, but- it is you—you, Theo— 
who have made me sad. You know—no one better— 
how easy it would be to make me glad. But you 
refused to do the very little that I ask. Am I not 
your comrade, the sharer of your life, the half of 
yourself, she who has the right as well as the duty 
of consoling you when you are sad and of laughing 
with you when you are glad? You were ill not long 
ago, and yet you refused to allow me to nurse you! 
Is it because L am violent that you avoid me? 
And yet, when I was a younger woman, you never 
minded my violenee—my occasional bursts of bad 
temper!” 

And then, in another letter: 

“The last four months have taught me that I was 
wrong, unreasonable to try and force your confidence. 
I recognize how infinitely superior is your character 
and nature to mine; I only ask most humbly to go 
on sharing your life. I declare on all that I hold 
most sacred and most dear—my children—that I will 
henceforth only ask you for your love, your kindness. 
lorgive your Fanny any impatience or annoyance she 
may have caused you, Theo! I have heard it whis- 
pered that you were seeking distractions outside your 
home. Ah, my dear, no one will make you as happy 
as I made you happy in the old, old days. A man of 
your character, with your heart and your ideals, 
will never be content with low and venal loves. Your 
wife has no other happiness, no other ideal, no other 
thought in the world but you. Oh, do not shut your 
ears to her prayers, to her humble devotion. She 
loves you, Theo; and if only you will forgive her 
anything she may have done to offend you, she will 
never so offend you again. 

“See her waiting day and night at your door, afraid 
afraid even to knock! Think of our 
think of our children, whom we both 

And yet, Theodore, I have a right to 

be hurt, even to be 


to come in, 


blissful pas 





love so dearly. 


jealous of my chil- 
dren, for you seem 
now to love’ them 
more than you do 
their mother. You 
are certainly more 
with them than you 
are with her. But 
then, you are never 


with her.” 

To a secret diary, 
which was found in 
their country home, 
the unhappy woman 
contided even more of 
her sorrow, shame, 
and jealousy. For a 
long time her jealousy 
was not attached to 
any one object or ob- 
jects; it was only the 
cry of a_ passionate 
egotism, blended in in- 
consistent humanness 
with devotions and 
tenderness. 

“Two years have 
gone by. All my 
hopes are now shat- 
tered. I feel that he 
has become quite in- 
different to me. He 
simply no longer loves 
me. Sometimes he 
seems to me to feel 
a positive aversion 
for the woman he 
once loved so passion- 
ately. And then 
again I realize that 
he does not think of 
me at all—or, rather, 
he thinks of me only 
when I force him to 
do so by my cries 
and complaints. 


“For many years 
T was first in his 
heart, first in his 
thoughts—ever in his 
thoughts. And then 
suddenly — everything 


changed. And now it 
has grown worse. Un- 
til a few weeks ago, 
whenever he came into 
the house, however 
late, he always came 
in to me for a 
few minutes. Now he 
goes straight to his 
own apartments. And 
yet, he promised me 
(Continued on page 23) 
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see 


so faithfully at least to keep up these. usual kindly 
ways of commonplace married life! 

“TIT have kept a letter from him in which he says: 
‘If you will not come to me, for I dislike very much 
to be disturbed, I promise you I will come te you.’ 
I kept my promise, for never once have I gone and 
sought him out. when he was busy or tired; but he 
has quite given up coming in to me as he used to do. 
He does not even ask me for a cup of tea. We do 
not even breakfast or lunch together.” 

And then again: 

“He goes out on foot, not driving or riding, as 
he used to do. If only I knew the truth, I should 
rest more calm. But, alas! I shall never know the 
truth; he is so reserved, so still, so seeret.” 

Then follows a most pathetic entry: 

“Theo has changed again. The other day he was 
really tender in his manner. He implied that he 
wished to change our strange way of life. But is 
this really true? Does he wish to restore me to my 
natural position as his wife and the mother of my 
children? Does he realize that if this comes to pass 
I shall not be content with anything less than all? 
He will have to dismiss Mademoiselle D.” 

Here we mention for the first time the woman who 
was to play so disastrous a réle in the last years 
of the Duchess’ life, and whose existence undoubtedly 
contributed in a great measure to her death; that is, 
always supposing that the Due de Praslin did kill his 
wife. 


HE woman to whom the Duchesse de Praslin in 

her diary referred to as “ Mademoiselle D.” was 
Henriette Deluzy, governess to the children of the 
Duke and Duchess. 

At the time that this lady had the misfortune to 
obtain what seemed so excellent a situation, she was 
a quiet, thoughtful, intelligent, and homely woman of 
thirty. She had been for five years in England, as 
the trusted governess of Lady Hislop; and when she 


came to France Lady Hislop gave her the highest 
character that one woman could give to another. 


Henriette Deluzy had a gentle, composed manner; she 
was a good musician; she knew several languages; 
and, above all, she was quite willing to lead the dull 
life that is the lot of a high-class European governess. 

It was the Duke, not the Duchess, who engaged her. 
He explained that his wife was not in good health, 
and that he was thus obliged to concern himself with 
the education of their children. He offered Mlle. De- 
luzy two thousand franes a year, with the proviso 
that if she stayed with the family till the elder 
daughters were married she would receive a pension 
of fifteen hundred franes during the rest of her life. 

The Duke made certain strict stipulations. The 
governess had to bind herself never to leave the chil- 
dren alone, and she was to have no holidays. No won- 
der the governess whom she was replacing drew for 
her a rather melancholy picture of the life she was 
abcut to lead. This lady also confided to Mlle. 
Deluzy that the Duke and Duchess were on very bad 
terms with each other, theugh outwardly united. But 
the new governess, being a sensible woman, did not 
attach much importance to this piece of gossip, since 
she did not suppose that she would have much to do, 
in a personal way, with the parents of her pupils. 

But it is impossible to live in a household with 
two other human beings and not play some part in 
their lives. Very secon the governess discovered that 
she must needs take sides. The Due de Praslin saw 
a great deal of his children; he took the deepest in- 
terest in their lessons, their games, and in the train- 
ing of their voung minds. The Duchess, it must be 
admitted, did none ef these things. She passionately 
loved her children, but she was absorbed—as the let- 
ters and the diary we have quoted show—in herself, 
in her grief, in her jealousy and pain. And so, from 
the point of view of Mlle. Deluzy, the father was 
far more admirable as a human being than was the 
mother of her pupils. 

Another thing. The Duke gradually found pleasure 
in the governess’ intelligent conversation. Mlle. De- 
luzy cared for public affairs, for literature, for a hun- 
dred and one things that the ordinary pretty woman 
gives little thought to. And, as time went on, the 
father of her pupils spent more and more of his 
time in the school-room, and, when in the country, in 
walking with the children and their governess. 


HERE was another complication in the unfortunate 
Duchess’ relations with her husband. She became 
agonizingly jealous of the governess, though even she 
recognized that the Duke was not in love with Mlle. 
Deluzy. From being angered by the fact that the 
Duke had got into the habit of going out alone 
without saying where he was going, the Duchess now 
was furious hecause he stayed so much at home. 
Very soon we find her writing this secret in her diary: 
“Were I to ask Theo to choose between myself and 
Mlle. Deluzy, I can not help thinking that he would 
choose her.” 

And again: 

“ All is finished. We have quarreled! How strange 
that he should now have such an aversion for the 
wife who loves him so purely, so tenderly, so devoted- 
ly! Doubtless my character is not a very easy one. 
But is not the state which I am in his fault? Yes, 
I sometimes act as if I were mad.” 

And then this outburst of anguish: 

“When I walk to the front door threugh which 
you tock me on our wedding-day, when | was so 
full of jov and love and hope—-when I go into those 
rooms in which we dwelt together when you loved 
me, when you never liked to leave me even for an 
hour, a terrible feeling of agony, of chill despair, 
comes over me. 

“Instead of fearing, as so many women do, old age, 
IT used to look forward to the evening of our days. 
I used to think we would talk over our youth—that we 
would live once more in our children, and that in the 
end we would die and go to a better land together!” 


And then. in a letter, we find the story of what 
must have been a dreadful scene: 
“Yes, it is quite true! I did behave in a very 

















OR the past thousand years the 
destiny of Europe has been 
largely in the hands of one pedi- 
greed stock of the human family. 
It is called the breed of kings. 
This breed has had a monopoly 
ef ruling by right of birth, somewhat as 
the thoroughbred has had a mo- 
nopoly of racing by the same right. 

At this moment, three pedigreed indi- 
viduals rule over empires that jointly 
circle the world and invade both hemi- 
spheres, and that are peopled by more 
six hundred million souls—one third 
of the total population of the globe. 

It is not correct to say that the rule of 
these monarchs is merely nominal. They 
still exercise, or refrain at will from exer- 
great power, and William II or 
George V or Nicholas IL could personally 
plunge the world into war any day by a 


1 
horse 


than 


Cising, 


few ill-timed utterances. So the imme- 
diate future of the royal stock of Europe 
must be of compelling interest ta every 


one who pays the slightest attention to 
world polities. 

But, quite aside from this, the pedigrees 
of kings have importance for us all, be- 
cause they are the only comprehensive 
human pedigrees that are available. A 
study of royal pedigrees enables one to 
test the laws of heredity in a unique way, 
and to draw inferences for the applica- 
tion of cugenic principles to humanity at 
large. 


The Seven Dukes’ Race-Suicide Pact 
I'TLY to introduce the subject, let me ih ideote 
tell the story of how, through the 


practice of eugenics, an obscure German 

bishop became the father of kings. At 

the the tale concerns brothers 
along in the sixteenth century inherited a 
dueal estate on 
the borders of 
the Black Forest. 
The _ estate in- 
cluded the free 
Hanseatic city of 
Liineburg, and 
was large enough 
to have some sig- 
nificance in Ger- 
man politics, if 
undivided. But 
the brothers real- 
ized that if each 
were to claim a 
share in the 
estate its divided 
fragments would 


outset, seven who 


small 


have little im- 
portance, either 
severally or col- 


lectively. 

So they held a 
family conclave, 
and decided that 
only one of their 
number should 
marry. The lot 
fell on the sixth 
brother, who ae- 
cordingly chose a 
wife and in due 
course had a fam- 





A POPULAR SPANISH 
POST-CARD 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN WITH HER BABY, 


THE PRINCESS MARIA CHRISTINA. THE ily of children, 
LYPE CHOSEN TO BE THE MOTHERS These children 
OF THE NEXT GENERATION OF KINGS made among 


KINGS 
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A SEQUENCE OF ROYAL GIRLS 


THE 
DISAPPOINTED THE MELANCHOLY CZAR AND CZARINA OF RUSSIA 


FIRST FOUR CHILDREN—ALL DAUGHTERS—WHO 


themselves the same compact that their father and 
uncles had made. The duty of transmitting the family 
name devolved upen one Ernest Augustus, Bishop of 
Osnabriick. The growing influence and success of the 
3ishop of Osnabriick enabled him to win for his 
wife a very extraordinary woman, Sophia of Palatine. 
And the son born of this union inherited the original 
estate, with sundry accretions. 

But a brother of the Osnabriick bishop had broken 
iis compact and also married, and he had a daughter, 
whose advent brought consternation to the family. 
Sophia of Palatine never forgave her niece for being 
born; but she solved the dilemma by marrying her 
own son to the offending niece, his cousin. So the 
family interests were again united. 

What the ambitious brothers and their successors 
had done was te practise the art of eugenics in three 
important phases: (1) They had restricted the num- 
ber of descendants, by preventing the birth of super- 
numerary children. (2) They had wisely selected 
able mates for the procreating member of the family. 
(3) And they had concentrated the family estates 
and talents by judicious inbreeding—that is to say, 
by the union of cousins. 

Now note the sequel of this remarkable practice of 
eugenie principles. The son of the erstwhile Bishop 
of Osnabriick and his brilliant wife became king of 
one country (George I of England), and their daugh- 
ter became queen of another (Sophia Charlotte of 
Prussia). Their direct lineal descendants to-day occupy 
the thrones of England, Germany, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, Greece, and numerous minor principalities. 

Now, the great majority of other lines of the de- 
velopers of the royal breed have to adopt a different 
and less radical means of accomplishing the same 
end. This is the expedient of descent through primo- 
geniture—that is to say, passing on the chief family 
honors and estates, undivided, to the oldest son, ‘This 
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THE CZAROWITCH 


A DEAD PRIEST WAS CANONIZED AND EVERY KIND 

OF SUPERNATURAL AID INVOKED FOR THE BIRTH 

OF A MALE HEIR BY THE CZAR AND CZARINA 
BEFORE ALEXIS WAS BORN IN 1904 


familiar plan has the obvious disadvantage that the 
eldest brother may not be the ablest—a fact that has 
led to the overthrow of many a dynasty. But, in 
general, the rule has justified itself. 


Five Hundred Years of Ilohenzollerns 


AISER WILHELM ITI unveiled a few years ago at 

Brandenburg the statue of his Hohenzollern an- 
cestor, Frederick I, in commemoration of the five 
hundredth anniversary of the day when that hero 
first made official entry into the territory as Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, and thus laid the small foun- 
dations for the future greatness of that extraordinary 
family. 

In the five hundred intervening years there has 
been no time when the male descendants of this first 
of the important Tlohenzollerns have not occupied 
positions of almost steadily growing influence. 

Out in the Tiergarten in Berlin you may see a long 
double row of statues of those successful princes of 
the ever-waxing dynasty of Hohenzollern. ‘There are 
thirty-two of them, including such names as Albert 
Achilles, John Sigismund, the Great Elector, and 
Frederick the Great. They are an illustrious com- 
pany. Nearly all were men of talent; some were men 
of extraordinary genius. 

But, while Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany is amply 
justified in extolling his ancestors of the House of 
Hohenzollern, the student of heredity must instantly 
recall that in so doing the emperor is givin an 
utterly distorted impression of the totality of his 
heritage. It is as if a geographer standing at the 
delta of the Mississippi were to extol the waters of 
some single rivulet far off, let us say, in Minnesota, as 
the chief source and constituent of the mighty current. 

Kaiser Wilhelm, like every other individual, is, 
ancestrally speaking, at the apex of a converging line 
of descent that includes more than two thousand in- 
dividuals within ten generations. 

And each one of these had, in the biological view, 
as direct and as potent a share as any other one in 
determining the personality of their common descend- 
ant who to-day proclaims himself a Hohenzollern. 
Were the Kaiser to do full justice to his ancestors, 


he must place in the Tiergarten, along with the 
statues of the great Hohenzollerns, efligies, among 
others, of William the Silent, founder of the Dutch 


Republic, and Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange; of 
Mary Queen of Scots, of the remarkable Eleanor 
d’Olbreuze and the amazing Catherine II of Russia; 
and of the man who is perhaps his own closest proto- 
type in personality, Peter the Great. 


Inbreeding Cousins for Genius 


ig will be recalled that one of the important eu- 
genie principles practised by the family of the seven 
brothers consisted in the mating of cousins. There is 
a popular impression that a tendency to degeneration 
results from this inbreeding. A study of royal pedi- 
grees enables us to distinguish what share of truth 
and what of falsity there is in this impression, for 
there is an extraordinary amount of inbreeding in the 
royal families of Europe. 

Let us take as an illustration the pedigree of that 


most illustrious of Hohenzollerns, Frederick the 
Great, traced through four or five generations. There 


is a double interest in this selection, not only because 
of the greatness of the subject, but because it in- 
cludes the pedigree of the family of the seven brothers 
which supplied our text and, by the same token, a 
main stem of the ancestral tree of the chief rulers 
of present-day Europe. 

The father and mother of Frederick the Great were 
cousins. Both pairs of his grandparents, in turn, 
were cousins; and his paternal grandmother was the 
sister of his maternal grandfather and the cousin of 
his maternal grandmother. 

In the third generation of the four pairs of an- 
cestors, one pair-appears in both paternal and ma- 
ternal strains, so that there are only six persons, and 
two of the six are brothers: so that there are only 
five ancestral strains of blood represented, instead of 
eight. The same sort of duplication occurred in 
earlier generations. 

The diverse strains thus blended and interblended 
represent an amazing aggregation of talent. Fred- 


erick’s maternal grandmother was known as_ the 
“Philosophical Queen.” Her mother, Sophia of 


Brunswick, has been named as one of the greatest 
women of modern times, 


In the third generation 


we find also Frederick 
William, known as the 
Great Elector, the true 
founder of the great- 
ness of Prussia; and 
Louisa Henriette of 
Orange, descendant of 


the Great William the 
Silent and the only less 
celebrated Gaspard II. 
The blood of William 
the Silent appears in 
three other strains of 
the pedigree, and that of 
Mary Queen of Scots in 
two strains. In a word, 
there is scarcely an 
undistinguished name 
among the forty  indi- 
viduals who represent 
Frederick’s ancestors 
within five generations; 
and the fact that these 
are but forty, instead of 
the normal _ sixty-two 
individuals, in itself re- 
veals graphically the ex- 
tent to which the various 
strains of this distin- 
guished ancestry are 
interwoven through an in- 
tricate web of inbreeding. 





THE KAISER’S GRAND- 
CHILDREN 


THE TWO OLDEST GRANDSONS, 
IN THE DIRECT LINE OF IN- 


HERITANCE FORTHE THRONE ,, But note the result. 
The progeny of this ex- 
traordinary experiment 


in eugenics reveal, in the generation upon which our 
attention is focussed, not only Frederick II, one of that 
small select company of all time who by common con- 
sent are surnamed *“ The Great,” but a brother Henry 
and a sister Amelia almost equally gifted, and another 
sister, Sephia Ulrica, who may be said to stand fully 
on a par in intellectual endowment with her illus- 
trious brother, and who as Queen of Sweden was 
known as “the Minerva of the North,” and became 
the mother of the famous Gustavus IIT. 

Here, then, is an adequate and convincing demon- 
stration that even the closest inbreeding does not of 
necessity produce degeneration; but that, on the con- 
trary, it may be possible by such inbreeding to ac- 
centuate and bring to the surface characteristics of 
the highest and most desirable quality in the human 
breed, just as special qualities are accentuated and 
hrought to the surface by the same method in the 
special breeds of domestic animals. 


Inbreeding for Degeneracy 


BU: lest too sweeping a conclusion be drawn from 
this example of inbreeding for genius, it is desir- 
able that we should at once turn to another royal 
pedigree and observe the effects of inbreeding where 
the traits combined and actuated are not chiefly de- 
sirable ones, as in the case of Frederick the Great, 
but include also those of mental aberration and 
physical and moral degeneracy. 

Such a pedigree is supplied in the immediate an- 
cestry of Don Carles, the “madly depraved and 
cruel” scion of the Spanish royal house, a man who 
has been characterized as the most heartless and de- 
praved individual in modern history. 

A glance at the chart showing the ancestry of Don 
Carlos reveals that his father, Philip II, and his 
mother, Mary of Portugal, were at once first and 
second cousins, and that each ancestral stream leads 
quickly back to ancestors characterized as weak 01 
cruel or mad. Joana, “the mad,” appears twice in 
the third generation; aid the insane Isabella four 
times in the fifth generation. 

The interbreeding is so close and intricate that it 
would be difficult to characterize the relationship. In 
four generations there are only twenty-eight indi- 
viduals instead of sixty-two! Thus a_ profoundly 
neurotic strain is allowed to become overwhelmingly 
preponderant by repetition. As Dr. F. A. Woods has 
said, it was as if the sovereigns of that time were 
breeding mental monstrosities for a bench show. 
Their experiment shows the eugenie principle in- 
verted. 

There is one feature of the pedigree of the de- 
praved Don Carlos, however, that must instantly 
attract attention and excite surprise. This is the 
fact that there appear in the table, mingled with the 
names of the weaklings, the mentally unbalanced, 
and the morally depraved, the names of several 
famous characters, including Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy, Maximilian I of the Holy Roman Empire, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, the Catholics, and the Emperor 
Charles V. What further excites surprise is that the 
names of Ferdinand and Isabella appear again and 
again in the fourth generation, and that in the case 
of Isabella there seems to be an alternation of genera- 
tions between insanity and genius. 

This suggests a valid foundation for the popular 
notion that there is an affinity between mental aber- 
ration and genius of a certain type. It suggests 
further that genius and mental impairment follow 
the same laws of inheritance. 


Guinea-Pigs, Genius, and Insanity 


HERE is a growing body of evidence to show that 

both views are valid. In recent years investigation 
has been made not only of the bad strains of royal 
pedigrees but of the heredity of genius and of insanity 
among people in general, and the result is that we are 
nearer an understanding of this hitherto obscure sub- 
ject than ever before. The puzzling thing has always 


been that the children of the man or woman of genius 
very commonly have no genius; yet that they some- 
times seem able to transmit genius to their descend- 
ants. 

No explanation of this anomaly was forthcoming 
until recent studies gave a clue through the sug- 
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gestion that genius is a unit char- 


acter which acts in inheritance as 
a negative or so-called “ recessive ” 
character. 


Let me illustrate in the simplest way. 
If a black guinea-pig of pure strain is 
mated with a white guinea-pig of pure 
strain (as in the notable experiments of 
Professor William FE. Castle, of Har- 
vard), all the offspring will be black, be- 
cause, in the Mendelian phrasing, the 
quality of blackness or pigmentation is 
“dominant ” or positive, and the quality 
of whiteness or lack of pigmentation is 
recessive ” or negative. But the black 
offspring carry the potentialities of the 
recessive or negative character in their 
germ-plasm, as proved by the fact that 
when they interbreed some of their off- 
spring will be white like one of the grand- 
parents. Thus the recessive character 
disappears in one generation and may 
reappear inthe next. 

Making the application, if genius is in 
reality a “recessive” unit character, < 
man or woman of genius choosing 3 
mediocre or average mate will produce 
only mediocre or average children. But 
these children may, under certain condi- 
tions, produce offspring in some of whom 
the latent or recessive characteristics of 
genius will become patent and tangible. 
This will never happen, however, until 
the person in whose germ-plasm the po- 





GREETING THE SPANISH QUEEN 


ENGLISH 
INTO SPAIN, MEETS THE PRESIDENT OF A SPANISH HUNT CLUB 


VICTORIA, WHO HAS INTRODUCED MANY 


tentiality is latent mates with another person having 
similar inherited potentialities. 

Over and over again we find the descendants of the 
man or woman of genius manifesting no great talent 
until a marriage takes place that brings two such 
strains of latent genius together. It is as if the quality 
that makes for genius were a sort of explosive which 
must remain inoperative until a detonating spark is 
brought to it. 

The lesson is obvious that a reappearance of genius 
may take place through the marriage of cousins, when 
otherwise genius might have no opportunity to mani- 
fest itself, 

But—and herein lies the great danger—what is true 
of genius is equally true of the various neuroses, and 
notably of imbecility. An analysis of the table of the 
ancestry of Don Carlos brings out both principles per- 
fectly. The blood of Charles the Bold and Maximilian 
I, blended with the blood of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
produced Charles V, one of the most imposing figures 
of the sixteenth century. But his son, mingling two 
strains of the blood of the insane Isabella, was him- 
self half a madman; and when he married his first 
and second cousin Mary, descended like himself from 
the mad Joana, the result of the union could hardly 
be in doubt. 


How to Forecast Your Children 





Bde great central lesson to be drawn from such 
tables of royal genealogy as those just presented is 
that the individual is only a link in a chain, and that 
the all-important thing is the family stock as a whole. 

Individuals must differ among themselves in the 
same fraternity. The offspring must sometimes be in 
many ways different from his parents. But, rare 
mutations of “sports” aside, no trait can appear in 
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THE RIDDLE AMONG MONARCHS 


ALPHONSO XIII OF SPAIN, BRILLIANT, DARING, 
ECCENTRIC, COMBINES IN HIS ANCESTRY BOTH 
GENIUS AND INSANITY 


any individual that was not patent in 
some direct ancestor. 

Moreover, we may fairly assume that 
the main body of characteristics of any 
individual are manifest in some, at least, 
of his ancestors within at most four or 
five generations. Granted full knowledge 
of beth maternal and paternal pedigrees 
as far back, let us say, as the great- 
great-grandparents, the student of eu- 
genics may attempt with some contidence 
to cast the horoscope for the descendants 
of any given marital union, always re- 


membering that it is fraternities as a 
whole, rather than individual members, 


to whom the predictions must be applied. 


Emperor William’s Brilliant Inheritance 


ITH these limitations in mind, let 

us very briefly view the more im- 
portant contemporary monarchs of Eu: 
rope in the light of their pedigrees. 

As to Emperor William II of Germany, 
enough has already been said to reveal 
the extraordinary character of his family 
history. His paternal stock is full of 
genius, for the most part unmarred by 
neurosis. The maternal stock brought 
through the daughter of Queen Victoria 
a strain of neurotic taint which had 
manifested itself in the insanity of 
George III and the imbecility of two 
children of a sister of that monarch. 
Mixed with the stable Hohenzollern strain, 
this _neurotie 
strain should be 
momentarily subordinated. 

On the other hand, the 
daughter of Victoria brought 
through a new channel 
elements of the genius of 
Sophia of Brunswick, which 


might very well serve as 
the detonating spark to 


ignite the genius of the Ho- 
henzollerns latent in Fred- 
erick III. So William II 
has every hereditary war- 
rant for his acknowledged 
abilities, and it would be 


strange if he were not 
the ablest prince upon 
any throne in Europe to- 
day. He is assuredly pos- 
sessed of that almost ab- 
normal fund of energy 
which is the sub-stratum 
ef genius, but which, if 


often 
over- 


ill coirdinated, so 
leads to mental 
throw. 

In the case of George V 
of England we have to do 
with the German houses of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and of 
Hanover—for, of course, 
there is no English blood 
in the royal house that now 
oceupies the throne of Brit- 
ain. The house of Hanover, 
of which Queen Victoria 
was the last reigning sove- 
reign, is often charac» 
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terized as essentially dull. Yet it had a strain of genius and a 
strain of insanity, the latter revealing itself with full force in 
the person of George ITI, the grandfather of Queen Victoria. 

The house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, from which both Victoria’s 
mother and her royal consort sprang, is remarkable for its 
virtues and its bent toward literature, science, and art. It has 
little true genius but almost no degeneracy. Its seat is a little 
Duchy in North Germany, comprising two or three tiny islands 
of territory the total area of which is only about nine miles 
square, Yet for two hundred and fifty years the family has 
maintained much the same traits for which Ernest the Pious 
was famed in the seventeenth century. The virtues of the 
family might be said to be bourgeois virtues, not without certain 
regal possibilitics. 

The Prince Consort Albert was typical of his race. THis son 
Edward VIE would have been in private life a highly successful 
merchant or business or professional man. But he had certain 
moral failings that perhaps revealed the blood of the early 
Georges, though he was quite free from outward evidences of the 
neurotic taint of the insane George ITT. 


The Dangers for King George and the Czar in Insane 
Ancestors 


lif consort of Edward VIT, Queen Alexandra, came of mixed 

Danish and German stock, in the main fairly sound, but un- 
distinguished. But there is one very bad spot in her pedigree, as 
revealed by the presence of Christian VII of Denmark in the 
fourth generation. Of him Dr. F. A. Woods says: * Among all 
modern royalty there is scarcely a feebler specimen of the human 
race than this poor little, half-mad, debauched king. His type 
of mind was so puerile, and his self-restraint so weak, that it 
seems only charity to censider him among the irresponsibles.” 

Christian VIT was the son of a daughter of George II of Eng- 
land, and thus was first cousin to the insane George IIIT and 
second cousin to the imbecile sons of George’s sister Augusta, 
Princess of Brunswick. He had another first cousin of the House 
of Hesse-Cassel, who also died insane. 

This obviously introduces a very undesirable neuropathic 
strain into the pedigree of the Danish princess who became Queen 
of England. Nothing tangible would perhaps be likely to come 
of it. however, unless blending occurred with a like strain from 
the other side of the house. But there was obvious opportunity 
for this in the offspring of Alexandra and Edward VII, great- 
grandson of the insane George III. What gives further signifi- 
cance to the matter is the fact that George V, child of this union, 
inherits his predominant physical traits largely from his mother, 
as is proved by his close similarity in personal appearance to his 
cousin, the Czar of Russia, who is the son of Queen Alexandra’s 
sister. 

In the case of the Czar himself, there are perilous possibilities 
in the fact that his paternal strain is markedly neurotic, tracing 
back through his grandsire, Alexander “ the mystic,” to the de- 
generate Paul I. Yet the descendant of Catherine the Great 
might also have the potentialities of genius. So far as can be 
judged, both George V and Nicholas II have eseaped the worse 
possibilities of their heritage. Yet both have elements of in- 
stability, if not of positive neurosis, that their heritage amply 
explains. 

In general, the most striking thing revealed by the pedigrees 
of the rulers of the three great European empires is their close 
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similarity. If we print in parallel 
columns the names of the direct 
ancestors in the fifth generation of 
George V of England, William II 
of Germany, and Nicholas II of 
Russia, it will be evident at a 
glance that the three stocks are 
all but identical. All three are 
typically and characteristically 
German. 


The Riddle in the King of Spain 


LPHONSO NITI of Spain doubt- 

less presents the greatest rid- 
dle to the student of eugenics of 
any present-day monarch. His pa- 
ternal heredity, beyond the second 
generation, is almost unqualifiedly 
bad. His paternal grandfather has 
been characterized as “a degener- 
ate little fool.” He married his 
cousin Isabella IT, a woman noto- 
riously dissolute. 

The four paternal grandparents 
cf Alphonso were inter-related in 
the most curious and_ intricate 
fashion. In the case of each couple 
not only were the mates cousins, 
but they also bore to each other 
the still more intimate relation 
of uncle and niece. Add_ that 
each of the four was individual- 
ly either mentally weak or vicious 
and profligate, and that the an- 
cestors of the fourth generation— 
who were actually only four in- 
dividuals instead of eight!—may 
be described in the same terms, 
and we see that we are piling up 
an experiment in bad breeding 
that compares with the efforts in 
this direction of the earlier mon- 
archs of the same line. 

Yet it must be recalled that, in 
spite of this appalling pedigree, Al- 
phonso XII, the father of the 
present King, was a fairly normal 
man mentally, though a consump- 
tive. The explanation usually 
given is that Alphonso XII was 
probably an illegitimate child—an 
explanation that accords with the 
known traits of Isabella II, and 
which might be said to be almost 
required by the laws of heredity 
to explain the fairly normal per- 
sonality of Alphonso XIII. If 
this view is accepted, what has 
just been said about the official 
pedigree of Alphonso XIII holds 
only for the family of his paternal 
grandmother; the other half of his 























paternal ancestral stream being unknown, but pre- 
sumably far better than the legitimate strain. Cer- 
tainly it could not be worse. 

But, in any event, the mother of Alphonso XIII, 
Maria Christina of Austria, transmits to him the 
best strains of Austrian blood, traced back through 
the Archduke Charles to the famous Maria Theresa. 
That Alphonso inherits physical traits of his mother’s 
family is demonstrated in that he has the famous 
Hapsburg lip, which may be traced through eighteen 
generations of Hapsburg descent from a fourteenth- 
century duckess. This strong infusion of good blood 
from the Austrian side might be expected to pre- 
ponderate over the bad Spanish blood, producing in 
the person of Alphonso XIII a fairly normal indi- 
vidual, with latent possibilities of good or evil that 
might be realized in his offspring. 


Royal Breeding for Stability 


] HAVE not space to consider in any detail the 

minor principalities of Europe, nor even the great 
empire of Austria-Hungary and the kingdom of 
Italy. I can not pass the latter, however, without 
mention of the marriage of King Victor Bmmanuel 
III, himself a worthy grandson of the rejuvenator of 
the Italian kingdom, to the rugged and lusty offspring 
of the warlike rulers of Montenegro. This constitutes 
a wide outcross, bringing in altogether new blood, and 
can searcely fail to give added vigor to the strain. 
The results will be awaited with interest by those 
students of present-day politics who look for a re- 
juvenescence of Italian power in southeastern Europe. 

As to the future monarchs of the chief principali- 
ties of northern Europe. whose pedigrees we have all 
along considered, it is obvious that their hereditary 
potentialities must depend in full measure upon their 
mothers, about whom nothing bas thus far been said. 
The all-important question, then, is, What manner 
of mates have the present rulers chosen as royal con- 
sorts? 

When we turn to the royal pedigrees to answer this 
question, the first glance seems to reveal a very fa- 
vorable answer. It seems obvious that the consorts 
of practically all the reigning monarchs have been 
selected with an eye to eugenic principles. The basis 
for selection has seemingly been the idea that what 
is required of ine monarchs of the future is not 
brilliancy, but stability; not capacity for great deeds, 
but sound judgment and common sense. 

In proof that such has been the ideal that has 
actuated the royal matings, it appears that the moth- 
ers of the future rulers have been selected, without 
exception, from the North German strains of royalty, 
the stable character of which has been referred to. 
William II married a Prineess of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
George V a Princess of the House of Teck; Nicholas IT 
a Princess of Hesse; and Alphonso XIII a Princess 
of Battenberg. 

In each case the maternal blood has the same main 
origins. If we print in parallel columns the names 
of the respective ancestors of the fourth generation 
of the royal consorts, no one but an expert in geneal- 

ogy would be likely to guess which 
list is which, and not even an ex- 
pert could say which list is more 
preponderantly |= German. Nor 
would the case be greatly different 
were we to carry the analysis of 
specifie pedigrees into the lines of 
the minor sovereigns of northern 


Europe. 
“The Queen’s Breed” 
:— Hl most striking single feature 


of such an analysis is the amaz- 

ing frequency with which the direct 

descendants of the late Queen Vie- 

toria appear in these pedigrees. 

4 So noticeable is this that the entire 

strain of contemporary royalty 

throughout Europe has been pic- 

turesquely referred to as “the 
(ueen’s breed.” 

It appears that more than three 
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THE WONDERS OF THE THREE DONALS 


BY SEUMAS MACMANUS 


ONAL O'DONNELL was an 

able farmin’? man who did a 

small bit of farmin’ and a 

small bit of shepherdin’, and 

a small bit of tradin’ at 
fairs—and he, with his wife 

Sorcha, lee-and-long miles from all neigh- 
hors, lived in the wild mountain Gap of 
Barnesmore in Donegal. No place was 
too wild for him, for he’d grown sour at 
the world, and taken a mighty dislike to 
all men—which led him an unhappy life. 

There was a mornin’ in the winter- 
time, and Donal got up. before the 
screek of day: and, gathering with him 
a couple of score head of sheep, traveled 
out over the hills for Brockagh Fair, for 
to sell them. But, if he went out, he 
didn’t cross the threshold till he first 
left sevair warnings on his wife Sorcha, 
as was usual with him, to be certain sure 
and allow no streelers nor strollers, va- 
grants nor vagabonds. to stop and take 
lodgings there—for Donal set small store 
on this kind of gentry. Sorcha, she 
promised. 

Now, it wasn’t a good day when Donal 
started, and it’s little better but worse 
it got as the day wore: and the sleet that 
come dewn in the evening would drive 
through a door, you'd think—it was that 
sharp and bitter. and pelting so hard. 
And it would make the heart of a stone 
on the face of the mountain melt, for 
thinkin’ of any poor homeless one that 
would be abroad in Barnesmore Gap 
upon an evening such. 

Just at dayli’ gone (twilight). Sorcha, 
who was doing little timerishes within 
the house. and sweeping up the hearth in 
front of a bright fire, heard a tindherara 
upon the door, and. going to it and open- 
ing it, she found there a poor. shivering 
old man with a pack on his back. And 
“The blessing of God be on this house 
and all in it.” savs he. “I’m a_ poor 
packman, and I’m storm-stayed in the 
Gap, and I'd be obliged if you'd give me 
a night’s lodgin’.” 

Sorcha, she tried for to raise all the 
objections in the world; but the night 
was so cruel and Sorcha had such a soft 
heart, and the poor old packman pleaded 
so hard, and looked so pitiful, that she 
hadn't the heart in her for to shut him 
out in the storm, so she said, * You can 
come in and get a heat of the fire into your bones till 
my man Donal is near comin’ home, anyhow.” 

The old peddler thanked her, and prayed God to 
bless her: and came in, and made himself at home 
in the chimney-corner. 

Not long seated was he till there was another 
tindherara beaten on the door; and, behold you! when 
Sorcha opened it, wasn’t there another old man with 
a pack on his back, too, and he shivering and asking 
shelter from the sterm, and a night’s lodging, for 
God’s sake. Well, poor Sorcha argued with him 
stiff; but, as she wasn’t able to pluck up heart 
for to shut him out entirely, she bade him come in 
and get the fire into his bones afore Donal’s time 
of comin’. And he came in and made himself at 
home in the other chimney-corner. 

Lo and behold ye! not well seated was this second 
peddler till a third tindherara was heard on the door; 
and there was still another peddler begging shelter 
from the storm and a night’s lodging, for heaven's 
sake. And, to make a long story short, Sorcha 
couldn’t help but tet him walk in also—that he 
might get a heat of the fire atween then and Donal’s 
homecomin’, She warned them to make the most 
of their time, fer that her man Donal heartily 
disliked all men—in particular, streelers and stroll- 
ers of all sorts—couldn’t bear them in his house. 
and would make fearsome scatterment of them if 
he found them. Plump in front of the fire this 
third man settles himself: and there the three of 
them sat, with their packs at their sides, every 
man of them smoking, and reeking great clouds, 
that you wouldn’t know most which the smoke came 
from—their pipes or their sleet-steeped duds. 

By-and-by there comes to the door another tind- 
herara, far louder and wickeder than any yet: and 
when Sorcha heard it, and went and drew the bolt. 
who should step in but Donal himself, before he 
was expected! The look that come on Donal’s face 
as he looked from one to the other of the three 
old peddlers, and seen what was before him, was a 
caution! 

Says he to Sercha, “1 thought. my good woman, 
I warned vou, before crossing the threshold this 
morning, to give house-room naither to streelers nor 
strollers; and is this how vou've obeved me?” 

Poor Sorcha, she pleaded that, much as she wished 
to obey him, she hadn’t it in her heart to turn 
away a dog upon such a night. let alone a Christian, 
and that she had only given them leave to come in 
and get a bit of heat in their bones atween their 
coming and_ his. 

This mollified Donal but little: and he gave the 
three peddlers, he said, just a quarter of an hour to 
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turn themselves at the fire, and do the other side, 
afore startin’. 

They thanked him; and then he pulled forward 
a chair to the fire himself, and he lit his pipe and 
put speak on them: and he asked the first of them, 
him in the far chimney-corner. what his name was 
and what was he to trade. 

* Donal O’Sheary by name, an’ it please you,” 
says the old man, replying, “and I’m a peddler to 
trade.” 

“And what’s your name?” says Donal O’Donnell, 
says he to the old man in the other chimney-corner, 
“and what's your followin’ ?” 

* Donal O’Neary by name,” says he, “and [ follow 
peddlin’ for a trade.” 

“And your name?’ says he to the man in the 
middle, beside himself, “aid your profession?” 

* Peddlin’ is my prefession.” says he straight back, 
“and Donal O’Leary my name.” 

“Well, well, well, well!” says Donal O°Donnell, 
savs he, “if that isn’t the quarest thing ever I 
heard tell of within my lifetime; and I’m a middling 
old man now! Here’s three peddlers of you come 
in, every one independent. of the other, to my house 
in. my absence: and every one of you is named 
Donal, and TI Donal myself! If a quarer thing 
than that ever happened before, Ud travel a good 
hit to shake hands on the man who met up with it.” 

“Troth and.’ said the first old) man. Donal 
O’Sheary, says he, “maybe it isn’t far you'd have 
te go for that same.” 

“What do you mean?” says Donal O'Donnell, 
says he. 

*T mane to say that 1 met with as quare myself— 
and quarer.” 

‘T don’t believe you.” says Donal O’Donnell. 

“And what will you owe me if [ prove you mis- 
taken?” says Donal O’Sheary. 

~The sweetest of @ supper and the softest of a 
bed.” says the man of the house. 

*Good!” says Donal O’Sheary, says he. “Then 
here’s for my story.” 


Donal O’Sheary’s Story 


a HEN I was a young man of one-and-twenty, my 

father he was a farmer on the banks of the 
Foyle, in Derry, and owned as fine and as kindly 
a farm as any was to be found between here and 
there—the Farm of the Fort. it was called. by 
reason that there was a lovely green Fairy Fort 
rising up sheer out of the holm in the farm's center. 
My father kept one servant boy and one servant 
girl, and on a May eve he says to myself, * Donal,’ 
says he, ‘take the boy and the girl with you before 
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break 0’ day to-morrow, and start off 
tu the bog, and do a good day’s footing 
turf, the three of you.’ 

“That was well and good. Before 
break o’ day, just as my father directed, 
myself and the servant boy and girl were 
out in the gray twilight and facing for 
the bog. We had to pass by the foot of 
the Fairy Fort takin’ a short cut across 
the farm, and, behold you! as we were 
passing it, doesn’t Brigid, the girl, clap 
her hands and cry out. "Och, see the 
lovely wee well!’ And there, sure enough, 
was the loveliest little new well ever 
you rested your eves on, bubbiing up 
clear, where none of us had ever known 
vefore. Says Brigid, says she, stooping 
down on one knee, * UH have a sup out 
of it for good luck.’ and in the palm of 
her hand she lifted a sup of the water to 
drink. ‘Tl have a sup for good luck, 
too,’ says Rory, says he, stoopin’? down 
for another sup. * Well!” says I, ‘UU 
not be behind either, and here oes for a 
good-luck sup likewise.” We were sthriv- 
in’ who'd be quickest to get the first 
drink. When we drank and stood up, we 
beheld the strangest happening that ev 
man beheld before; for Brigid was all at 
once changed into a brave-lookin’ boy 
and Rory transformed into a finely 
dressed. winsome young woman, and I 
myself changed into a priest! And when 
we looked around us, we found we were 
in a strange country entirely! 

“Strange and very strange as all this 
was, curiously enough, it did not seem to 
be strange to ourselves. [ was*priest of 
the parish that I found myself in, and 
me doing my duties without no wonder 
in the world either to myself or to any 
of my congregation; all of whom I knew 
as if Vd been born and bred among them. 
The young man and young woman that 
had been Brigid and Rory. they fell in 
love with one another without loss of 
time, and they came to me to marry 
them; and [T married them, and they 
contentedly began life as parishioners of 
mine. A model couple they were. more 
by the same token—and an example to 
all married couples under me: so that, 
often and often. when TL was preaching on 
a Sunday, T held the pair up for a_par- 
able to my parish. They put in’ six 
happy years, and had half a dozen 
children born to them, that they reared up decently 
and well—a credit to their parents and the parish. 
And during the same six years I had plenty of work 
before me, T tell you. to manage a big, unruly parish 

and hard I wreught at it. 1 christened and married 
hundreds, and buried scores upon seores, I was re 
forming my parish wonderfully, to the delight of my 
bishop, who prophesied that there was more than a 
chance ef my filling his seat when he’d be called away 
And he was an old man now. , 

“Well and good. At the end of this time I, one 
day, on my way home from a. sick call, dropped 
into the house of the pair that had been Rory and 
Brigid, to see how they were coming on—as I often 
used to do. They said I was the very man in all 
the world they were wishful to see. Next morning 
being Mav day, they were going to take a holiday 
to themselves, as they had not taken one for. six 
years gone, and they were to drive to the Wood of 
the Five Oak Trees (a beautiful wood about tive 
miles away), taking lashin’s and leavin’s of eatin’ 
and drinkin’? with them in order to spend a good, 
healthful. hearty. joyful day: and they wanted my 
self to join them. IT consented. j 

“So, off we found ourselves driving at daybreak. 
And, in the very heart of the wood, we built a tire 
and made our breakfast. When we had made a 
hearty meal, the eldest bey, who had been running 
about, came in with the news that he had diseov- 
ered the most lovely little fountain ever was seen, 
shooting high in the air and showering lovely spray 
for far and wide on all sides. We got up and went 
to view it: and, sure enough, it was a wonderful foun- 
tain, and one that. curiously, none of us had ever 
heard tell of in these woods before. Their eldest 
little girl had fetched with her a cup, and the water 
was so clear, and sparkling and beautiful, that she 
thought she’d like to taste it. She held the eup 
under the spray till it tilled, and she handed round 
a drink to every one of us. It had the quarest etTect 
you ever knew: for, every one of us got drowsy as 


soon as we had taken a sup of it, and every one of 
us stretched out, one here, one there, one yonder, 
saying we'd have three winks of sleep. We didn’t 
sleep long till we woke up: and when we woke, where 
do vou think we found ourselves but at the bottom 
of the Fairy Fort on my father’s farm! And I 
wasn’t a priest at all, at all, any longer, but only 
a farmer’s son again: and Rory was the young man 
he had been; and Brigid the same young woman! 
And, stranger still, no one of us an hour older than 
we had been on that morning when the first happenin’ 
ere happened to us! 

“ There was never a well to be seen at the foot of 
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the Fairy Fort; neither was there a fountain. And 
the three of us streeled home to my father, whose 
eyes stood out in his head to the size of small saucers 
as he questioned us where we had been since we went 
from home six years ago that morning? and how it 
was we all stood still at the same age as when we 
left? Since we went away, trace nor track of us had 
never been found, and it was concluded that all three 
of us had got drowned in a bottomless bog hole. We 
were prayed for as dead, he told us, and entirely 
given up for lost. 

“T told the story just as it happened, and my 
father, when he heard it, wouldn’t harbor in his house, 
he said, beings like us, under spells; for we’d bring 
him ill luck. So he turned us all out, and I for a 
while worked a day with this man and a day with 
that, till I earned the price of a pack. I bought 








‘*Sorcha opened the door, and found there 
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that; put it on my back; shook my feet upon the 
King’s highroad, and have been traveling from that 
day till the storm drove me to your door, Donal 
O'Donnell, this night. 

“There's my story for you. What do you think of 
it, my good man?” 

‘1 think,” says Donal O'Donnell, says he, “ that 
it’s the most wonderful thing I ever heard tell of 
in my life. and it beats out my wonder complete.— 
Sorcha,” says he to his wife, “make Donal O’Sheary 
the best supper the house can afford; and prepare 
him the best bed.” 

“And now, boys,” says Donal O'Donnell, says he, 
to the other two old men, “what do yous think of 
these wonders vous have heard? or did any of yous ever 
hear tell of anything to compare with them?” 

* Indeed, and 1 did,” says Donal O’Neary, says he. 

“You did?” says Donal O'Donnell.  “ Upon my 
word, if you car tell me anything near as wonderful as 
either of them, Vl make Sorcha get you a good sup- 
per, and a good night’s lodging, moreover—which 1 
never did to streeler nor stroller in my life afore.” 

“Well and good,” says Donal O’Neary, taking him 
at his word. “Then I'll tell you a wonderful hap- 
pening that happened to myself and put me on the 
road a peddler; and when you’ve heard it you'll say 
I've earned a supper and a night’s lodging.” 

“Come, then,” says Denal O'Donnell, says he, 
“come, out with it.” 


Donal O'Neary’s Slory 


ye.” says Donal O’Neary, says he, “when I 
was a youth, [ was the son of a farmer, in the 
land of Tawnawilly, in Donegal, who was famous for 
the raising of corn. There was no harvest that he 
wouldu’t put five hundred stacks of corn into his 
haggard and there was no ware [spring] that he 
wouldn't put five hundred plough-horses into his fields. 
There was one particular harvest when he had, as 
usual, his five hundred stacks of corn stacked in the 
haggard, and thatched, and roped, and we were all 
settling ourselves down for a happy winter; when, 
what would you have of it, we, of a morning, found 
a stack clean missing and no trace of where it went, 
or how it had gone. On the next morning, behold 
ye! another stack was missing; and sight nor sign 
of a straw of it wasn’t to be seen on the countryside. 
And the morning after that still another was away. 
it was the most wonderful thing we ever knew of; 
and the next night I said Vd sit up and watch the 
haggard; and, of all nights of the year, it was Hallow 
Eve night. Very good: 1 put a tine warm coat on 
me, and I stepped about in the haggard for the 
first hour or so; and then I crouched under one of the 
stacks till I would have three winks of sleep; but 
I was soon wakened out of this by finding the stack, 
that I lay under, shaking, and hearing a hubbub like 
a fair. Up I jumped, and, lo and behold ye! the 
stack itself was covered with little fairy men and 
women, and the haggard was filled with them, and 
so was the whole countryside, hill and dale, as far 
and far as my eye could carry, on that the brightest 
of moonlight nights. There wasn’t a man less than a 
hundred thousand, and every one pulled a stalk of 
corn out of this particular stack; and, when he got 
it, he mounted it, same way as ye see little childre’ 
mount a walking-stick, and saying, ‘Up, up, my brave 
brown steed!’ each stalk of corn swept off, carrying 
its rider with it. When they had all taken their 
stalks, and there was only a bare one left of the whole 
stack, | lifted it up and mounted it; and I says, as 
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they did, ‘Up, up, my brave brown steed,’ and away 
with me! 

“ At the tail end of the multitude I swept through 
the air like a streak of lightning. traveling a hundred 
mile a minute. In very short time the whole host 
of us struck against the Himalay’ Mountains in the 
Eastern world; and, at a word of command from the 
leader of us, a door opened in the face of the rocks 
there, and every one of us rode in, the door closing 
behind again. 

“Such a great and gorgeous place as was within 
there, it surpasses me to describe to you. ‘There was 
a dining-hall the length of the holms of Finn-Water, 
with tables that measured miles; and thousands upon 
thousands of candles in gold candlesticks, and dishes 
of all kinds of eatables under the sun, and decanters 
of all kinds of drinkables, laid out along these tables. 
To the feast every one of us sat down, and we ate 
and drank to our hearts’ content; then the tables were 
cleared away, and, to the music of five thousand pipers 
and five thousand fiddlers, the dance begun. The 
beautiful fairy queen who had sat at the head of 
the tables. she came along and asked myself for 
partner. I objected, saying that, as it was now late 
in the night, it was time I was setting out for home; 
else they’d be missing me and not know what had 
happened. ‘It’s but young in the night yet,’ she said, 
‘and there’s a good moon besides. Ill only ask one 
reel, you and I, just to show these people how to do 
it. When it’s over, we'll give you a horse to go home 
on that’ll not let muck grass grow under his hooves.’ 

“It wasn’t an easy matter for me to refuse her, 
she was so beautiful and bewitching, and I’m afeared 
I didn’t try to overpower her with objections. Any- 
how, we both went out for a reel. All the others who 
were ou the floor cleared off it and ranged themselves 
round the walls, for to watch the pair of us. A purty 
fair dancer I always was reckoned to be, although 
it’s myself says it; but I never before made finer 
dancing than on that night; and, if I was good at it, 
maybe it’s the fairy queen wasn’t twice as good; so 
that the pair of us on the waxed floor was worth com- 
ing a hundred miles to see. To the admiration of that 
multitude and the paralyzing of the pipers and_ fid- 
dlers, we footed it, the pair of us, hot and fast, for, 
I’m sure, little less than an hour, finishin’ up with a 
flourish that would do your heart good, took hands 
and curtshied to all present, and retired to our places 
amid clapping of hands that was deafening. 

“T asked her if it was long after midnight yet; 
and she said that it was just turned one and that 
I'd be safe at home in a very few minutes more. She 
made me promise for to come again the next night 
before she’d let me go; then she gave me in charge 
of a little man who led me out to the mountainside 
again, put a brave brown steed under me that was 
worth a hundred pound if a penny, and told me I was 
to keep the steed for coming back again every time I 
wished; and that, whenever I chose to come, I might 
he sure, since the queen had taken such a fancy to me, 
there would be a weleome and twenty before me. 

“T thanked him, put spurs to my steed, and through 
the air with me at a hundred mile a minute; and 
it was hardly five minutes till I landed plump in my 
father’s haggard; and when I jumped off my steed, 
meaning to lead him to the stables, I found I was 
holdin’ a straw! 

“Well, I was in consternation, you may be sure; 
but if I was itself, I set off to go into the house. 
Beheld ye! when I came to the house it wasn’t 
my father’s long, low, thatched house was in it 
at all, at all, but a great big three-story - high 
house with a grand carriage drive up to the door. 
There was a big bull-dog chained close by, who made 
a dash at me, and, only his chain wasn’t long enough, 
would have torn me to pieces. When he couldn’t 
get at me, he began for to howl fit to waken the dead. 
A window was thrown up on the second story, and a 
man with a nightcap on his head and a gun in his 
hand, leaned out, and he yelled for whatever robber 
was there to get away or he'd blow his brains out. 

“JT went away as fast as I could; and me, as you 
may well suppose, lost in wonderment and feeling de- 
ranged in the head. I wandered about the country 
till morning; but, though I knew every field and 
every road and every hill and every stream, there 
wasn’t a house in it that I knew at all, at all. Some 
of them were great houses built in the stead of the 
nice little thatch ones that I knew. Other houses [ 
come to that had been great yesterday, and found 
them nothing but a few old stones.on top of one an- 
other, and nettles growing over them! Then I surely 
felt there must be something the matter with me; 
but I waited till morning, and till people got about 
and were going to the fields. Not a face of all the 
faces I met did I know. I mustered enough courage, 
at last, to ask if this was the land of 'Tawnawilly 
I wes in, and the parties I asked looked up and down 
strange, and said, * Yes, stranger, it is. Where do 
you come from?’ ‘Stranger!’ says I. ‘Do you not 
know me—young Donal O’Neary, son of old Donal 
O’Neary, the warmest farmer in Tawnawilly?’ They 
looked at me quare, and passed on, and I seen them 
shaking their heads and whispering to one another 
when I looked. Then I surely believed that my head 
had been touched. But I went into a very, very old 
kind of a cabin that, it seemed to me, I should know 
the looks of; and there I found a very, very old man 
on one side of the fire, and a very, very old woman 
on the other side, nodding across the hearth at one 
another, and they not less than ninety vears of age, 
if they were a day. I asked them if either of them 
knew where I could find Donal O’Neary of Tawna- 
willy; and, when I said that, both of them looked 
up at me strange, and the old woman shook her head 
and said there wasn’t now, nor never was, one of that 
name in the townland. But the old man, he said to 
me, * Hold on, ye!’ and he begun for to think; and he 
said, ‘ Yes, indeed, there was one of the name in this 
townland.’ He turned to the old woman and says 
he, *My poor old father (God rest him! he'll be dead 
fourscore years again’ Candlemas) used to tell me, 
when [ was a youngster, a quare story about one 
Donal O’Neary, who died fifty years before my father 
was born, and who had a son Donal, a fine, strapping 
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young man, they said, who went out of a Hallow 
Eve night to watch the corn-stacks that were a-steal- 
ing from his father’s haggard, and teetotally disap- 
peared,—to what art or part nobody ever knew,— 
and no sign of him was ever seen more. The old man 
lived twenty years longer, a broken-hearted creature 
over the loss of such a brave son, and then went to 
a welcome grave.—Sure it isn’t a legacy,’ said he 
to me, ‘you’re going to look for from a man who 
is in his grave these two hundred years? 

“As the old fellow was telling me this story, I 
happened to see, fornenst me, the wizened visage of 
another very old man. And, behold ye! wasn’t it a 
looking-glass I was gazing into. It was my own face— 
a withered old man I fourd myself instead of the 
bright young fellow I thought to be in it. ; 

*'lo make a long story short, the people in Tawna- 
willy came to the conclusion that I was a demented 
man, and they pitied me so much that I had to go 
from among them. I begged the price of a pack; for, 
old as I was, I wanted to earn my own living. I put 
it on my back and went out into the world. 

“That,” says he, “ was a year ago; and [ have been 
traveling and peddling since; till the storm drove 
me to your door to-night. And there’s my story 
for ye.” 

“Well, well, well, well!” says Donal O’Donnell, says 
he. “T thought Donal O’Sheary’s story was wonder- 
ful, but that one is ten times more wonderful still! 
Sorcha, will you get this poor old man _ the _ best 
supper the house can afford, and the softest bed ?— 
Yor you’ve earned it,” says Donal O’Donnell, says he, 
to Donal O’Neary. 

“Thank you,” says Donal O’Neary. 

“Tm sorry,” says Donal O’Donnell, says he, then, 
turning to Donal O'Leary, “to be making any dis- 
tinctions; but Pm afeared, my good man, you'll have 
to go to travelin’, as I don’t suffer neither streelers 
nor strollers to remain over in my house, without 
very special reason.” 

“But if I could show very special reason?” say 
Denal O’Leary, says he. 

* How?” says Donal O’Donnell. 

“Teli as wonderful a happening that happened to 
me as any that happened to either of my namesakes.” 

“Weil, if you done that,” says Donal O’Donnell, 
“vou’d have the best supper and the best bed my 
house could give—and be well desarvin’ of them, too,” 
says he. 

* Well and good,” says Donal O’Leary, “ then hear 
to my tale: 


Donal O'Leary's Story 


si HEN I was a young man,” says he, “I was 

son ef a farmer who owned a fine farm that 
ran by the white strand of Teelin. There was a beau- 
tiful day in harvest, and my father had a methial of 
men shearing corn. I was joined with the men myself, 
cutting away from early morning; and, tor’st twelve 
o'clock in the day my father said to me, ‘ Donal,’ 
says he, ‘it’s drawing on time your mother would 
be making the men’s dinner. Go home,’ says he, ‘and 
carry her in some water from the well on the strand.’ 
I threw down my hook, and I went home; and my 
mother gave me a pair of water-buckets, and I went 
down, singing, to the well on the strand to draw a 
go of water. The water in the well, when I got to 
it, was so clear and so beautiful and so clear-looking 
that, leaving the buckets out of my hands by the 
well-side, I went upon my knees and stooped to take 
sup of it. But, as [ went to drink, doesn’t I see 
down in the well the reflection of the shore, and 
of the beautiful full tide that washed Teelin’s white 
strand—and, coming sailing along the beautiful tide, 
a lovely little boat in tull sail, that, faster than you 
could say it, sailed right into the strand below me. 
I jumped up, and there, sure enough, was the little 
hoat just grating on the gravel. Down I ran to it, 
and began admirin’ it, and then I stepped in to see 
what it was like inside; and the minute [ got in, 
off sails the boat from the strand, and away with it 








“*T one day took a longing and felt a loneliness to 
see Ireland, and I kissed my fair bride good-by”’ 
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from the shore—away to the west’ard, carrying myself 
along. 

“Tt was the smoothest and beautifulest sail ever I 
had; and so enchanting was it that I never felt one 
bit alarmed, though I seen Teelin’ strand leave my 
sight; and Teelin’s hills; and then the great moun- 
tain of Sliabh Liag, all sink away. For three days 
and three nights I went straight west, never knowing 
hunger nor thirst, but every hour pleasanter and love- 
lier than the other. On the evening of the third day 
a delightful green land rose over the water, and in 
short time we ran in on a dazzling white strand. A 
gorgeous castle with thirteen towers to it rose on a 
green’ knowe above the strand. I stepped from the 
boat, and marched up to the castle. The hall door was 
wide open and I walked in, and I found myself in a 
great and grand hall, where there were hundreds of 
the beautifulest damscls eye ever beheld; some of them 
combing their hair, and others of them embroidering 
on silks and satins; some of them reclining on couches; 
more of them in groups chatting; and still others 
singing and dancing to the most entrancing musie ever 
was heard. But there was one damsel far beautifuler, 
and far, far grander than all the rest, sitting upon 
a golden threne at the head of the hall, with thirteen 
of the rarest of maidens to each side of her. 

“When I come into the hall, she beckoned for me 
to approach her, and she set me on a silver throne 
beside her own golden one, and welcomed me to the 
Island of Fair Women. She begun for to discourse 
me in the sweetest tones and with the sweetest dis- 
course ever heard on earth afore: and I didn’t know 
one minute from another minute, or one hour from 
another hour, as I sat there, all enchanted, harkening 
to her. I could have listened for a hundred years 
as easy as an hour, and been as greedy for more at 
the end as I was at the beginning. 

“ However, she said that she and her three hundred 
fair damsels had long been waiting and wishing for 
me; and that it was she who had sent her magic boat 
to Ireland and to Teelin’s white strand on the morn- 
ing that she found me going to the well for water, 
knowing it would bring me back to her. At night, | 
Was given a gorgeous room in that most gorgeous 
castle, and a bed where you'd sink so far in the soft 
down that you’d hardly know your way back to earth 
again in the morning. 

“In the morning I was sitting beside the Queen 
of the Island of Fair Women again, she on her gold 
throne and me on my silver one, and hundreds of fair 
women through the hall, dancing and singing, and en- 
joying themselves in all manners of ways; and if I 
enjoyed myself well the first day, my pleasant dis- 
coursing with the Queen was double as enjoyable this 
day. For three weeks this went on, I wooing every 
day; and at the end of the three weeks we were mar- 
ried. And a wedding beautifuler or grander than 
what we had was never before known in the world: 
the festivities and rejoicings lasted nine days and nine 
nights, and the last day and night were better than 
the first. 

“Well and good. To make a long story short, the 
beauty of that island was past all Id ever dreamt of, 
and my days were all happier one than another with 
me. Beautiful birds of all the colors of the rainbow, 
and of the sweetest tones that man ever conceived, 
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made music, day and night, in the woods. The trees 
drooped with very load of the rarest of fruits and of 
flewers; and the flowers on the ground were as thick 
as the heather on the mountain without. Every day 
that island was brighter and more beautiful than the 
day gone afore, and every hour was happier than the 
other hour. I knew neither worry nor care, and my 
mind was as care-free and gay as the gayest of the 
song-birds that sang in the trees. 

* Months went past so; and years passed so; and 
scores of years passed so. And a family of thirteen 
fair children grew up round us, and were married, 
and had children again, that were, if such could be, 
fairer than themselves. The quarest thing was that, 
thongh many were born, no one ever died—all grew 
up to be beautiful young men and women; and halted 
there; for no soul in the island showed older than 
twenty-five; and youth was both on their cheeks and in 
their hearts. 

“When I had lived a hundred years on this island, 
it was only like ten, so happy had I been. And when 
1 had lived two hundred years, it was like twenty; and 
when I had lived three hundred years, I thought it 
hardly thirty, so full cf jey and free from care was it. 

“At the end of three hundred years, however, I 
cne day took a longing and felt a loneliness to see 
Ireland and Teelin’s white strand once more. I told 
this to my fair bride, and she objected. But the lone- 
liness and the longing grew and grew on me, and I 
beseeched her and beseeched, till, at long and at last, 
she had to give in to me for peace sake, and allow 
me to go and satisfy myself with one good look at 
it. She had her magie boat prepared, and the sails 
set, and, after she had embraced and kissed me, she 
handed me into it, with many weighty warnings. The 
boat was to sail along the edge of Teelin’s white 
strand, and give me a fair and full view of all. But, 
on peril of my happiness, I was on no account to step 
from the boat, or let foot of me touch earth. I gave 
faithful promise to observe all this. I kissed her good- 
by, and off the boat started, sailing fast and far. I 
sailed for three pleasant days and three pleasant 
nights, and, on a morning bright and beautiful, the 
boat bore in upon ‘Teelin’s fair strand, and coasted 
along it. It came opposite to our own little well 
upon the strand, and when I seen this beautiful little 
well T was filled with a great longing for to take a 
drink from it—a longing that T couldn’t resist. I 
remembered my promise: but then, I said, I'd only 
just be one bare minute out, and no one would be the 
wiser. Td run to the well, take three sups, and back 
again, satisfied, and happy at heart, and ready for 
another three hundred unfretting years in the Island 
of Fair Women. 

“T threw out the anchor, jumped upon the strand, 
and away to the well with me. I went down on my 
knees to take my three sups; but, behold ye! as I 
did, what did I see shining in the well below but the 
shadow of the two wooden buckets that I used to 
fetch to the well before I left Teeling long ago; and, 
likewise. I sees the reflection of the tide, and, O 
Heaven save me! the little boat I had anchored sail- 
ing away out over it. 

“T lifted up my head; and there, sure enough, by 
the well-side. were the two old wooden buckets, just 
in the very selfsame spot I had left them down when 








I stooped to drink here three hundred years before: 
and when I iooked behind me to the shore, there was 
my beautiful little boat sailing away, off and off, 
fast and fast, and disappearing completely to the 
west’ard! ‘ 

“I stood there for a good while in quandary, till, 
at last, I heared a voice calling loud and sharp to 
me, * Donal, are you going to stay away all day with 
the go of water?’ It was my mother’s voice; and a 
mystified man was I. I took hold of the buckets in 
a sort of a hali-dream, and I lifted them into the 
well, got the full of them, and traveled up, and walked 
into our own house. And when I came in, my mother 
seolded me and said, ‘It’s a shame for you, Donal, 
for taking ten minutes to fetch a go of water from a 
well that isn’t fifty yards from the house hardly. 
The poor men ’Il be late with their dinner.’ 

“When I came to myself properly, I tried to per- 
suade them into what happened me; and they thought 
me gone in my mind. And the more I tried to argue 
the thing, the worse they believed me to be. At 
length, the very little children nicknamed me ‘ The 
Wanderin’ Man,’ and things got so uncomfortable that, 
before a week passed, 1 had to beg my father for 
the price of a peddier’s pack. I bought it, and 
mounted it on my back, and faced the world with it. 
And peddling I’ve been ever since, till the storm 
drove me to your door the night. And that’s my 
story.” 

“Well, well, well!” says Donal O’Donnell, says he. 
“T thought what happened to myself was wonderful; 
1 thought what happened to Donal O’Sheary more 
wonderful; and what happened to Donal O’Neary 
more wonderful still. But the happening that hap- 
pened to you is the wonderfulest happening, surely, 
that ever I in my lifetime heard tell of; and you've 
earned a supper for a lord and a bed for a king.— 
Sorcha,” says he, “ pull down the table and put on 
plates for four and suppers for fourteen—the best 
the house can afford.—As long as I live,” says he to 
Donal O’Sheary, Donal O’Neary, and Donal O’Leary, 
“TIL never again turn from my door a streeler or 
a stroller.” 

And, on behalf of all streelers and strollers, they 
thanked him right heartily. 

The night was wilder and wilder without—one of 
the wildest nights that ever blew in the wild Gap 
of Barnesmore; but they didn’t mind it one bit: they 
had made up their minds to make a night of it. 
And they divided the night into three parts. The 
first part of it they gave to eating and drinking 
to satisfaction; the second part of it they gave to 
story-telling and poem-reciting; and the third part of 
it they gave to sleep. And a more enjoyable night, 
Donal O'Donnell gave in, he had never enjoyed in all 
his korn days afore. 

When morning came, and they had all breakfasted 
heartily and well, they shook hands with and thanked 
Donal O’Donnell and his good woman Sorcha, and they 
mounted their packs, and set foot upon the road again 
—every man facing on his own path; and left Donal 
O'Donnell pining and longing for more streelers and 
strollers to come soon to his door again, seeking for 
shelter that they’d surely find. 

And that’s the end of the story of “ The Wonders of 
the Three Donals.” , 


TIME BY WIRELESS 


BY PROFESSOR DAVID TODD 


O great has been the progress in the 

development of long-distance wireless 

telegraphy that on the first of next 

July there will be scarcely any land 

of the globe, nor hour of the day 

or night, which will lack a standard 
signal from some one of a series of widely 
scattered stations, transmitted according to 
a consistent and carefully elaborated inter- 
national plan. Three years ago, the French 
government Jed the world by sending out 
hourly signals from the Kiffel Tower, and 
soon created a demand for extension of the 
service. ‘The German government followed 
with signals twice daily from Norddeich- 
Wilhelmshaven, and a series of American 
stations has gradually been established. 
Last year the leading governments were in- 
vited to send delegates to Paris for an in- 
ternational conference on radio-telegraphy. 
In especial, the problems were dealt with 
that concern the transmission of weather 
signals for the information of the seafaring 
world, and the distribution of accurate time 
for the particular use of navigators in find- 
ing the longitude of ships at sea, and for 
all the varied purposes that necessitate ac- 
curate time on land as well—regulating 
clocks, operating railways, and so on. 

It was apparent that much confusion of 
signals was imminent without convention 
and agreement; and the Paris International 
Conference was called together at the psychic 
moment which demanded the universal adop- 
tion of a uniform scheme. First, a single 
prime meridian was necessary, and it was 
agreed by the conference that Greenwich 
time shall be used throughout. Even the 
French acquiesced in this. But do they find 
the mention of an English “ First of Aries ” 
so humiliating that they must still call it, 
not Greenwich time, as all the rest of the world does, 
but “Paris time minus nine minutes and twenty-one 
seconds ”? 

Next came the agreement among the delegates that 
no two stations shall transmit time signals at the 
same hour; and a further convention specifies that an 
identical wave-length, say 2.500 meters, shall be adopt- 
ed by all stations. Choshi, in Japan, has been send- 
ing out daily signals for the past six months, and this 
government will join with the others that are pro- 
vided with powerful apparatus for long-distance work, 
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International Scheme of Radio-telegraphic Time Signals, 


effective July 1, 1913 


Here follows a list of the stations that will be in 
active operation, effective July 1, 1913, together with 
the hours (Greenwich civil time) when their signals 
will be transmitted: 

Paris, 0 (midnight) ; San Fernando (Brazil), 2: Ar- 
lington, Virginia (U.S.A.), 3; Manila, 4; Mogadiscio 
(Italian Somaliland), 4; Timbuktu, 6; Paris, 10; 
Norddeich-Wilhelmshaven, 12 (midday); San Fer- 
nando (Brazil), 16; Arlington, Virginia (U.S.A.), 17; 
Massowah (Erythrea), 18: San Francisco, 20; Nord- 
deich-Wilhelmshaven, 22. 
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A signal by both day and night will soon 
be receivable at every point on the globe; 
and it is not at all difficult to understand 
the international scheme for sending these 
signals by reference to this unwinding spiral, 
beginning on the inside with the fifty-sixth 
minute of the hour, and going round the 
same way that the hands of a_ timepiece 
move. (See figure.) Each fifth second is 
marked off, from 0 to 55, and the radial 
lines drawn outward from them indicate 
corresponding seconds for all the minutes. 
So much for the diagram; but no actual 
message comes till 57 minutes 0 seconds. 
Then the sending operator begins calling x, 
xX, X, repeated for 50 seconds in the Morse 
alphabet (long, double short, long); and fol- 
lowed by a blank from 50 seconds to 55 
seconds, then by three longs, each 1 second 
in duration, the end of the last one of these 
three long signals marking 58 minutes 0 
seconds exactly. Through the 58th minute 
there are five short signals, represented by 
the round dots, each on the exact tens of 
seconds, and each immediately preceded by a 
long 1 second in duration. From 58 minutes 
55 seconds to 59 minutes 0 seconds the oper- 
ator repeats the three longs of the preceding 
minute. During the 59th minute the five 
short signals of the preceding minute are re- 
peated on the exact tens of seconds, but the 
signals of the 59th minute are differentiated 
from those of the 58th by two longs pre- 
ceding each short. And lastly, from 59 min- 
utes 55 seconds the three longs terminating 
this minute are repeated for the third time. 
the end of the last signal of this last trio 
marking exactly 0 minutes 0 seconds of the 
new hour. 

This, then, is the scheme of time-distribu- 
tion accepted and adopted by the Paris 
Conference; and, the spiral makes it so clear that 
any one, even if unacquainted with the Morse code, 
can check his timepiece by it. In fact, the navigator, 
if only he has a Marconi receiver, can infer his 
longitude with a degree of accuracy which quite 
eliminates the running of his chronometer, an in- 
strument of precision in undisputed sway of the 
nautical field ever since the days of Harrison and 
his famous voyages between London and Jamaica 
which won for him the longitude prizes of the British 
Admiralty. 
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Scene from one department-store display representing a French wedding in all 
its details. The costumes are designed by the French milliner Leon Bakst 


Courtesy oj 
Fohn Wanamaker 







A NEW FORM OF 
THE THEATRICAL 





Models displaying lingerie and caps for 
a “boudoir breakfast ”’ 


Courtesy of Gimbel Brothers 





LL the arts of the most famous theatrical producers 

are now ingeniously employed by New York dress- 
makers and milliners to sell their luxurious and fabulously 
expensive gowns and lingerie. Above we have reproduced 
scenes from some of the concerns that have gone further than 
any others in this new form of merchandising. 

These displays in some cases take the form of a parade of 
a models, which, to a person who happens upon them, are 
a eee almost indistinguishable from the chorus on the stage of a 

A skilled lady’s maid demonstrating by large musical comedy show. 


pantomime, in ‘one department store, 
the proper handling and care of lingerie 
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Scene representing a fashionable French watering-place in Algiers. Elaborate 
scenery is used, and attendants in native dress appear in the background 


MERCHANDISING: 
STORE DISPLAY 





A boudoir scene, designed for exhibiting 
negligees and cosmetics 


Courtesy of Simcox 





. Courtesy of Fohn Wanamaker 












One large and famous dressmaking firm has a small stage, 
with a curtain in front of it, which, at a given signal, is raised 
and fifteen or twenty models, in different designs of new 
dresses, pass slowly and deliberately in view of the audience. 

At some of these places, where the clientele is more intimately 
known to the management, cocktails and cigarettes are 
served. The cost of this plan for persuading women to buy 
clothes is enormous, and it is said that as much as twenty-five 
per cent. is added to the cost of gowns on account of the 
elaborate nature of the exhibitions. 












Courtesy of Loutse @ Co 


Scene displaying parasols.and hats in 
effective combinations of color and 
line, through the use of living models 
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- Water ittle _ ” 


“You are sentenced to die in the electric chair—and if you don’t stand straight and bear yourself more respectfully, I'll fine you ten 


INTERLUDES 


ANECDOTES THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
By Joun KENbRrick BANGS 


DEMOSTHENES AND THE STUMP-SPEAKER 

I. was a prominent dispenser of that particular 
H kind of natural gas which flickers violently if 

not luminously on the political stump. Never 
having been convicted of anything, though suspected 
of much, he may be said to have been without posi- 
tive convictions—a fact, however, which he artfully 
concealed beneath a thesaurian verbosity only equaled 
by the gustatory, not to say boreal, exuberance of a 
torrential delivery. How such a one ever happened 
to visit Athens, deponent saith not, because he knoweth 
not. Suflice it to record that this incarnate specimen 
of American hot air, while wandering about the ruins 
of thé Acropolis one morning recently, encountered 
Demosthenes, rehearsing an after-dinner speech in the 
shadows of the Parthenon, whom he greeted with the 
enthusiasm of one brother meeting another. 

“My dear colleague,” he cried, seizing the great 
orator by both his hands, and shaking them so vig- 
orously that the pebbles in the old man’s mouth rat- 
tled like a handful of shot in an old tin can, “ what 
a joy it is to meet you—a man not only after my 
own heart, but after whom I have been named by a 
select circle of admiring friends.” 

“Indeed,” said Demosthenes, arching his eyebrows 
and eying the other closely.“ Hoi Polloi! How very 
interesting.” 

* Yes,” said the Stump-Speaker joyously, “ it is true. 
I have been called the Young Demosthenes of the 
Saskatchewan. T, even as were you, am given to 
oratory, sir. Show me a welkin, and I will make it 
ring! Give me a verdured vale, and I will wake its 
sleeping trees! Give me a rock-ribbed hill, and T will 
cause it to echo with the verberance, and reécho with 
the reverberance of my stentorian speech! Show me 
an eye that is dry, and with the tenderness of my 
pathos will IT cause it to fill with tears! Lend me 
your ears——” 

“Nay, nay, my friend,” quoth Demosthenes. ‘“ Not 
that—you are long on ears already, good sir. But I 
will give you my attention, if only for a moment. IT 
hovered about you in spirit several times while you 
were speaking in the last campaign, and after hearing 
you IT floated sadly away into space, murmuring to 
myself: ‘O Ganges, where is thy flow! O Niagara, 
where is thy torrential force! O Pierian Spring, 
where is thy limpid lucidity! O Time, where is thine 
eternal length! compared toe this flow, compared to 
this terrific foree, compared to this limping—I should 
say limpid—lneidity, compared to this never-ending, 
limitless, infinite continuosity !’ ” 


dollars for contempt of court!” 


“ No—did you really?” cried the Stump-Speaker, de- 
lighted with such high praise. ‘ Praise from Demos- 
thenes is praise from Saint—er—Saint—er—well, old 
man, it’s some praise, all right, all right, and I 
thank you. But, nevertheless, none of us is perfect, 
sir. I realize, O my Master, that I have some faults, 
and now that we have met, I am going to ask some 
advice from you. They tell me that in the ancient 
days you improved the quality of your utterance by 
putting pebbles in your mouth 3 

“It is true,” said Demosthenes, with a pleasant 
smile. ‘“ Even as Brother Plutarch has observed in 
his admirable volume, ‘Who's Who in Athens,’ I did 
that same thing, rehearsing daily long speeches with 
pebbles in my mouth, plucked from the vagarious via- 
ducts of the vicinity.” 

* And in my case, O Demosthenes,” said the Stump- 
Speaker, “having heard my discourse, think you, sir, 
that my speech would be improved were I to fill my 
mouth with pebbles?” E 

“No, my friend,” said Demosthenes. “I would not 
recommend pebbles for you, but rather——” 

Here the noble Athenian hesitated a moment. 

“Go on,” said the Stump-Speaker eagerly. 

“Well,” said Demosthenes confidently, “if I were 
you, my friend, instead of pebbles T think I should 
fill my mouth with Portland Cement!” 

Whereupon the great Athenian turned and walked 
away, leaving his chance acquaintance sitting upon 
the fallen, time-pocked torso of a shattered Apollo 
3elvedere by Phideas, pondering deeply upon his “ con- 
crete” suggestion. 
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A RURAL SOLOMON 


“THe court has taken your case into consideration, 
Mr. Slithers,” said the Judge, at Slithers’ trial for 
violating the motor ordinances at Crickett’s Corners; 
“and, in view of what ye’ve said, and with some 
trewth, about the badness of our roads hereabouts in 
your sworn testimony, I’ve decided not to fine ye 
fifty dollars, as the law permits.” 

“That’s very square of you, Judge,” said Slithers. 

“We try to be square, Mr. Slithers,” said the Judge: 
“and. instead of the fiftv-dollar fine, we’re goin’ to 
senterice ye to work on them roads for ten days, in 
the hope that your sooperior wisdom as a road expert 
will make ’em cornsid’rably better.” 


UP IN MAINE 


“Ts there any place around here where I can get 
my shock-absorber fixed?” asked Petlow, addressing 
the man in front of the rural garage. 

“ Wa-al—I dunno, Mister.’ was the reply. rhis 
here’s a Prohibition State, but I may hev some on 

999 


hand for medicinal purposes, ef you’re reely sufferin’. 


or 
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THE COMPLETE TIPSTER 


Now that scientific authorities on tipping after due 
reflection have decided that the basis of the tip to a 
Waiter in a restaurant should be ten per cent. of the 
amount of the check, we have compiled for our own 
use, and for that of others who choose to avail them- 
selves of its suggestions, the following Tipping Sched- 
ule, which we trust will add to the happiness of 
mankind in general. 

For the Brush-boy, who has whisked 

the dust off a ninety-six dollar 

dress-sunt, at 10%... ..6 05 occ ee ne $9.60 
For the Hat-boy in the hotel, who 

has checked your eight dollar silk 

hat together with your wife’s $1,000 

panne velvet wrap, at 10%....... 100.80 
For the Porter, who has carried 

your wife’s trunk containing $1.500 

worth of evening gowns upstairs, 


CV DOLLA) /oTas Vase Saree rah ae eRe Beira tree 150.00 
For the Chambermaid, who has put 
your $5,000 suite in order, at 10%. 500.00 


For the Janitor, who has shown you 

through the Woolworth Puilding, 

costing $10,000,000, at 100,...... 1,000,000.00 
For your friend’s Chauffeur, who has 

taken you for a ride around the 

Park in his $10,000 French ear, 

UF area oie e Cre 1,000.00 
For the Pullman Porter, who has ear- 

ried your hand-bag containing 

$2,500 worth of unpaid bills aboard 


Che “Grain, we WO vec ke eves 250.00 
For the Barber, who has given you 
a twenty-cent shave, at 10%...... 02 


For the Postman, who has brought 

you a check for $100 from your 

UNG es ae O's. «cures ist clas atelaretesers 10.00 
For the Clergyman, who has just 

married you to a Lady worth 


$2,000,000, at 10% ...... 2.000005 200,000.00 
For a Taxicab Driver, who has just 
cheated you out of $13.50, at 10%.. 1.35 





TROUBLE AT THE GATE 


“You can’t come in here,” said St. Peter, as the 
Sinner tried to bluff his way through. “ Just listen 
to your record as taken down by the Recording Angel.” 

“T object to my exclusion on incompetent. testi- 
mony.” retorted the Sinner. “T have not been repre- 
sented by counsel, and T insist upon my constitutional 
rights. The Recording Angel must be sworn, and sub- 
mit to a cross-examination at the hands of my attor- 
neys, before a jury of my peers!” 

“Sorry.” said St. Peter, “ but the trouble with that 
is that all your peers are down below in the other 
place, beyond the jurisdiction of this court.” 
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THE PRASLIN MURDER 


(Continued from page 13) 


undignified and foolish way this after- 
noon. When I came in and found you 
sitting there, talking with Mile. D.. dis- 
cussing your political future with a 
woman who is less than nothing to either 
of us, I confess I lost my head, and I 
admit that I behaved in a way that was 
undignified and foolish. I rushed out 
of the room. But what did you do? 
You followed me in such a state of fury 
that, for the first time in my life, Theo, 
I felt afraid—afraid of you, my only 
love. You came into my boudoir, and 
what did you do there? You broke a 
valuable object, a beautiful vase that 
you had given me when we were still 
happy together. Ah, yes, you did punish 
me, truly! 

“The other day, when I went to see the 
Queen, her lady in waiting, that kindly 
Madame Dololieu, said to me: * Your 
nusband is very tenderly devoted to you, 
is he not? And I had to say: ‘Yes.’ I 
had to smile.” 


\ E learn little of the character and 

nature of the Duke of Praslin. The 
Duchess lives again in her pictures, let- 
ters, and in her diary; but the Duke 
remains an enigma. He does not seem 
to have answered any of his wife’s out- 


pourings or pleadings for sympathy. 
Had he done so, she would certainly 


have kept his letters; but only one serap 
of paper in the Duke’s handwriting was 


found after the tragedy, and, as we 
shall see, it contained but one terrible 
sentence. 


It is clear that the Duke opposed, to 
all his wife’s passionate appeals, what is 
perhaps the only weapon a husband so 
situated can use—-the weapon of silent 
obstinacy. Only once is there a_ record 
of his having broken down, of his having 
shown the rage that possessed him; but 
it is significant that on that one occa- 
sion he lost all command of himself, and 
made his wife, as she says, for the first 
time in her life, afraid. 

On all ordinary occasions it is plain 
that. the Duke so treated the Duchess in 
public as to give the impression to those 
about them that he was still fondly at- 
tached to her. 

She, on her side, kept her own coun- 
sel, and seems to have had only two 
confidants—a man and a woman of her 
own world. She received from them the 
sensible advice it is so easy to give in 
such a case, and so very, very difficult to 
follow. They told her what is so plain 
to the on-looker, namely, that no wife, no 
lover, ever won back or revived cooling 
alfection by making scenes, by writing 
piteous letters, by showing himself or 
herself jealous. 

But this advice, so kindly meant, and 
more than once conveyed in really fine 
and eloquent language,—for those were 
the days when people were fond of writ- 
ing long letters to one another,—had no 
effect. 

The Duke can hardly ever have come 
home, have gone into his study or even 
into his bed-chamber, without receiving 
from the Duchess—who, of course, was 
living under the same roof—a harrowing 
missive. reproachful, threatening, cajol- 
ing in turn: 

“You told me the day before yesterday 
something which pierced my heart. You 
said that, as I had nothing to do with 
any of your publie concerns, I had no 





right to share your intimate sorrows. 
Yes; you wish us to be real strangers 
the one to the other. If that be so, let 
me say adieu. Be happy, if you can 


You have our children—I have 
Your hatred has taken all from 
me! Perhaps I should say your indiffer- 
ence. I would rather be hated than suf- 
fer your indifference.” 

Again: 

“T am dying of grief! 
years, I have spent all my nights in 
tears, in convulsions of sorrow. Often 
I have had to bite my pillow in order to 
stifle my sobs, my cries. 

“T have lost not only my husband but 
my children. I suffer the tortures 
Tantalus. I am close to you all, 
yet I am separated from you all.” 


be happy! 
nothing! 


For five long 


of 
and 


HY, it may reasonably be asked by 

those who think that law can alter 
human nature, did not these two un- 
happy people part? They remained 
united in appearance because the Duchess 
had no wish to leave the man she so 
passionately loved. More than once she 
suggested going away, and threatened to 
make a scandal. But, when it came to 
the point, she could not do it. Ever we 
find in her letters the pleadings of a 
woman who can not believe that she is 
no longer loved. Constantly we hear the 
cry, springing from her heart: “Some- 
thing surely will happen to make you 
love me again, as you loved me once! 








It is impossible that you have changed 
as much as you seem to have changed!” 

The Duchess became more actively jeal- 
ous of Mlle. Deluzy, more and more de-. 
termined that the governess should leave 
the house; and at last she took the 
grave step of asking her father, the aged 
Maréchal Sabatiani, to interfere in the 
matter. The old man wrote a very dig- 
nified letter to the Duke: 

“The day will come when you will be 
sorry for having behaved as you are now 
doing. Surely it is your duty to con- 
sider your wife’s feelings in so important 
a matter—to say nothing of the duty you 
owe to your daughters; for, however in- 
nocent you may be, there is no doubt 
that your relations to this woman are 
being very much discussed in your house- 
hold. 

‘I am perfectly willing to do whatever 
is fair and right by this lady—indeed, I 
will myseif settle so large a pension on 
her that she will no longer have to work 
for her living.” 

And very reluctantly, 
heart, and one also full of the bitterest 
revolt and anger against his wife, the 
Due de Praslin had to give way, and it 
was arranged that the governess should 
leave at the end of the summer term. 

But the Duchess had won a sterile vie- 
tory. The Duke sent her a letter con- 
sisting of one line: 

* By your act you have spoilt my life.” 

And in her diary on the 17th of June, 
before leaving her country home for that 
fatal stay in Paris, the Duchess wrote: 

“The only thing I can tell myself is 
that I did my duty, not only to myself, 
but also to my dgughters. For a long 
time I hesitated. God knows I hesitated 
a long time before I allowed my father 


with a heavy 


to act. Oh, God, I fear the future! 
How angry T. is! One would say that 
it is IT, not he, who is guilty. Oh, God, 


I bee for you to open my husband’s eyes! 
He is already weary of this woman. He 
is afraid of her. It is his pride makes 
him full of anger and rage. As for me, 
he will never forgive me. I fear that 
some day he will revenge himself on me. 
The pit which has been digged between 
us is becoming deeper and deeper. The 
future frightens me. I tremble when I 
think of it.” 

And just fifteen days before her foul 
murder she wrote: 

* Nothing has changed. She has not 
yet gone. She has the father and the 
children entirely in her power. They are 
plunged in grief at her approaching de- 
parture, and I am made to feel a 
criminal.” 


LLE. DELUZY left within a very few 
days after these lines were written, 
and then there happened a most extraor- 
dinary thing, of which no trace will be 
found in any of the public accounts of 


the tragic drama, but which is_ still 
whispered in French society. 

Two nights before the family were 
about to move to Paris, the Duchess, 


who always slept badly, was heard 
her maid to give a loud and 
scream. 

Without even waiting 
gown, the servant rushed to her 
tress’s room; to her amazement, 
found the door locked on the inside. Af- 
ter a few moments, she tried the door 
again, and this time found it unlocked. 

The Duchess was sitting up in bed, a 
look of awful fear on her face. 

“What is it, Madame la Duchesse?” 

“T had an awful nightmare,’—and the 
Duchess shivered. “In a ray of light 
cast by a chink in the curtain, I seemed 
to see advancing toward me the devil. 
He was dressed, as the devil always is 
dressed, in bright red from head to foot. 
I thought he was coming to fetch me! 
Then I heard a elick—and, he had gone, 
vanished into the wall!” 

At the time that this happened the 
maid did not tell of the strange episode; 
for, of course, thought that the 
Duchess had had an evil dream, and that 
in the course of her dream she had first 
locked the door and then unlocked it. 

But a year later, when the doubly or- 
phaned children of the Duke and Duchess 
of Praslin came back to their country 
home, there was found in a little cup- 
board which filled up the short passage 
between the Duke and Duchess’ former 
apartments, a faney dress worn by the 
hapless Duke in early youth. The dress 
was that of Mephistophelés—bright red 
from head to foot; and in its folds was 
wrapped a long poniard! 


by 
terrible 
to put on a 
mis- 
she 


she 


cree to the Duke’s high rank, 
to the fact that there was only 
sumptive evidence of guilt—for he 


and 
pre- 
con- 


tinued, it need hardly be said, to deny 
with cold dignity the awful accusation 
brought 


against him,—he was 
(Continued on page 24) 
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watched with the care he should have 
been, before being transferred from his 
own house to prison. And within an 
hour of his arrest he managed to swal- 
low a strong dose of poison. 

For a while nothing was suspected. 
The Duke grew very ill, but the police 
supposed this to be due to his agitation 
of mind, and so did (or did not!) the 
family doctor. 

Meanwhile—for in France, as in Eng- 
land, a peer of the realm could only be 
judged by his peers—the French House 
of Peers was hurriedly summoned. It 
was agreed that six of their members 
should proceed at once to the interroga- 
tion of the prisoner; for by that time he 
was in a dying condition. 

Six men of his own high rank, many of 
whom he had known since childhood, 
placed themselves round the bed on which 
the Duke de Praslin lay in agony; and 
the Lord Chancellor of the kingdom, Pas- 
quier, began the interrogation: 

“You know the awful crime of which 
you are accused? You know all the cir- 
cumstances which have®led to the accusa- 
tion? I beg of you—I implore of you, 
Duke, do not tell a lie.” 

The Duke answered: 

“T have not the strength to say any- 
thing. It would take a long time for me 
to tell you the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

“You say that it would take a long 
time to tell the truth. We do not ask 
you to tell us the whole truth; we want 
only a ‘ yes’ or a ‘no.’ ” 

The Duke replied: 

“Tt requires great strength of mind to 
be able to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to certain 
questions, and it is a strength which I do 
not now possess.” 

“ Well, tell us one thing. At what hour 
did you leave your children before the 
crime was committed ?” 

“It must have been half-past ten—per- 
haps a little earlier.” 

“What did you then do?” 

“T went down into my bedroom and at 
once proceeded to bed.” 

“Did you sleep?” 

The Duke sighed deeply and replied: 

Yes.” 

“Had you made up your mind when 
you went to bed what you would do in 
the morning?” 

“T do not know what you mean by ask- 
ing this.” 

“When you awoke, what was your first 
thought?” 


‘I heard cries in the house, and I 
rushed into my wife’s room.” 

The Duke moaned, and added: ‘* Can 
not you wait awhile before continuing 
your questions? I feel so very weak.” 

“No; we must continue. When you 
went into the Duchess’ room, you must 


at once have seen what had happened. 
Did you find her in bed?” 

“No. I have already said that she was 
lying on the ground.” 

“Whence came the seratches and the 
bites with which your hands are covered ?” 

“They happened the night before. But 
I beg you to spare me these questions. I 
am getting weaker and weaker.” 

“You must feel very sad 
ecmmitted so awful a crime?” 

The accused man made no answer, and 
indeed he did seem too ill to answer. 


at 


having 


HEN came a question which involved 

another human being: 

“Did you not receive some bad advice 
which urged you to this crime?” 

And, to every one’s amazement, he 
roused himself and replied in a strong 
voice: 

“Nay, indeed! I 
from any one. 
such a thing?” 

“Are you not devoured 
Would it not be a certain 
the truth?” 

‘IT am without any strength to-day.” 

“You speak constantly of your lack of 
strength; but we ask you only to say 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 

“If some one would feel my pulse, he 
would see how very ill I am.” 

* And vet you were strong enough just 
now to declare most firmly that no one 
had advised you to commit this frightful 
crime.” 

The Duke remained silent. 

* We seek only the truth.” 

“On the contrary, you came here quite 
sure that I was guilty. It is impossible 
for me to change your view.” 

And, indeed, the unhappy man was so 
ill that the questioning had to be aban- 
doned. All through the night he suffered 
tortures, but he made no sign. 

In the morning, after he had seen his 
confessor, the Due de Decazes was begged, 
by the Commission of Peers, to see him 
once more. 

“T fear you suffer greatly, my poor 


received no counsel 
Who would have counseled 


by remorse? 
relief to tell 





friend,” said Decazes. 
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“But it is your own fault, is it not, 
that you are suffering? You took poison.” 

Praslin did not answer. 

ge i it laudanum you took?” 

* No.’ 

‘Then you took arsenic?” 

* Yes,” said Praslin, lifting his head. 

“Who got you this arsenic?” 

“No one got it. I brought it from 
Praslin.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

Then the Duc de Decazes said: 

* Now is the time. now is the moment— 
for your own sake, for that of your name, 
of your family, as regards your memory, 
your children—to speak. The fact that 
you poisoned yourself is tantamount to a 
confession. A man who is innocent does 
not choose the moment when his nine 
children have been deprived of their moth- 
er to deprive them of their father. Admit 
that you are guilty.” 

Praslin remained silent. 

“At any rate, do you regret your 
crime? Tell me that you regret what 
you have done.” 

The Duke, with an expression of terrible 
anguish, repeated only: “ Do I regret?” 

“T beg of you to admit the truth, to 
tell the truth. Receive the Chancellor and 
make him a confession.” 

Praslin hesitated. ‘“ No,” he said slow- 
ly. “TL am too feeble. Perhaps I will 
see the Chancellor to-morrow.” 

Decazes had not the heart to insist. 
And then he took down, at the other’s 
dictation, a curious little statement, in 
no sense a confession: 


“| WISH to say how much I regret I 
can not see my children before I die. 
I implore my family to be kind to them 
ali. LT have not time to make any ar- 
rangements as to money. I feel that 
my strength is going. I am happy to 
leave my children in the care of my be- 
loved old mother. I beg them not to 
follow too closely the counsels of their 
uncles and of their grandfather Sabati- 
ani. | left at home a will which I ratify. 
It is an old will. T am happy to think 
that my mother will be there to look 
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after them all. 
main at school where they are. 

“I ask you once more,” he said, “ if 
you are guilty of the crime of killing 
your wife.” 

“No, sir; I do not admit that I am 
guilty.” 

‘But, if you are not guilty, why did 
you poison yourself ?” . 
“No, sir; I am not guilty.’ 

And then at last there ‘comes in the 
name of the third person who unwit- 
tingly had played so great a part in the 
story. 

“Did Mlle. Deluzy give you any advice 
which made you commit the awful action 
which we feel sure you have committed?” 

And the Duke, dying though he was, 
raised himself to his elbow: ‘“ No, no! 
Mlle. Deluzy never spoke to me of such 
a thing!” 

“Once more I ask you, did you com- 
mit this crime?” 

“No, Chancellor. 
that I am guilty.” 

Half an hour later the Duke of Praslin 
expired in agony. 


I wish my sons to re- 
” 


I can not tell you 


ND now the only point of interroga- 

tion that remains is Mlle. Deluzy. 
Under that quiet, correct exterior, what 
manner of woman was the governess? 

For a while—indeed, for a_consider- 
able time—the French police were in- 
clined to believe that she had been the 
Duke’s accomplice. They even went so 
far as to think it possible that she had 
been in the house on that fatal night, 
and that she had actually helped to do 
the unhappy Duchess to death! As for 
the public, so exasperated were they that 
the market-women of Paris threatened to 
Ivneh her! 

But, in spite of the deep prejudice 
against her, Mlle. Deluzy, by her calm- 
ness, her good sense, and her dignity, 
soon altered the point of view of those 
whose duty it was to investigate her 
part in the tragie story. 

She answered every question put to her 
frankly and simply; and, though it was 
clear that she had a not unreasonable 
prejudice against the Duchess, she tried 
to be as fair as was possible, and in one 
of her answers we have what is probably 
the truest pen portrait of that unhappy 
woman: 

“T do not wish to be lacking in respect 
to the memory of the Duchesse de Pras- 
lin; but, if you ask me for the truth, I 
will tell the truth. I do not accuse her 
heart; I do not accuse her sentiments— 
but she had a most difficult and unhappy 
nature. She was incapable of managing 
her children. When with them, she by 
turns irritated and spoiled them. She 
was feeble when she ought to have been 
severe; unkind when she ought to have 
been indulgent; cruel when she ought to 
have been kind. She was far too pre- 
occupied with the feelings that animated 
her for her husband to give much thought 
to anything else in the world!” 

Henriette Deluzy was kept in prison 
for three months, and in those twelve 
weeks of anguish and fear she changed 
from a young to a middle-aged woman. 
And then, at last, it was decided that, as 
there was really no evidence against her 
at all, she must be set at liberty. And 
a day or two after it was rumored that 
Mile. Deluzy had gone to England. This, 
however, was not true. She stayed in 
France, under an assumed name, for 
some time, and then, on the advice of the 
celebrated Protestant pastor, M. Monod, 
who had been her valued friend for many 
years, she went to America, to take a 
place as teacher in Miss Page’s celebrated 
school in Gramercy Park. 

Time went on, and at the house of 
Miss Page Mlle. Deluzy made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Henry Field, whe, 
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FREE FROM ADULTERANTS AND ALL IMPURITIES. IT 
IS THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY PAR EX- 
CELLENCE, RIPE, MELLOW AND DELICIOUS BOU- 
QUET. OVER FIFTY YEARS OF POPULAR FAVOR 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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though much her junior, fell in love 
with her. 

And then came the painful moment 
when she had to tell him of her strange 
and dreadful connection with the Praslin 
alfair. 

The story made no difference to the 
young American’s generous heart. She, 
however, considered him entitled to an 
impartial statement, and wrote to a 
noted French literary man, Victor 
Cousin, Giving him her lover’s address, 
she begged him to write and tell him the 
truth. 

“You know the whole story,” she 
wrote. ‘You were even present once 
when I was being questioned by the 
police. You have read all the Duchess’s 
letters, and those of my letters that were 
found. I do not ask for pity—I ask you 
simply to tell the truth as a man of 
honor.” 

M. Cousin wrote to Mr. Field, and 
very soon afterward the marriage took 
place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Field took up 
their residence in Massachusetts, and the 
Frenchwoman became an intimate friend 
of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

She died in 1874, and after her death 
a book by her was published, entitled 
* Familiar Sketches of France,’ which is 
probably known to many readers of these 
pages, since it became very popular with 
American readers. 





THE SCENCE OF 
BREEDING KINGS 


(Continued from page 16) 


hundred near relatives of Queen Victoria 
are living, and that more than one, hun- 
dred of these are her direct descendants. 
We find these direct descendants not only 
on the thrones of Great Britain, Germany, 
and Spain; but married also in the royal 
or ducal houses of Schleswig - Holstein, 
Schleswig-Meiningen, Hesse, Greece, Den- 
mark, Battenberg, Russia, Rumania, Or- 
leans, Anhalt-Dessau, and Sweden. The 
Queen breed is everywhere. 

This wide diffusion of the blood of 
Queen Victoria has been considered a 
matter of gratulation for the institution 
of royalty in Europe. And, indeed, it has 
elements cf favorable augury, both po- 
litical and eugenie. 3ut, on the other 
hand, there are elements of danger in it, 
which the eugenist can not well overlook. 
For the blood of Queen Victoria, it must 
not be forgotten, was half Hanoverian, 
aud her grandfather was the insane 
George ITI. 

Now, we have seen that the four chief 
monarchs under censideration — William 
II, George V, Nicholas II, and Alphonso 
XIlI—all have the elements of insanity 
in their heritage within striking distance, 
so to speak. In accordance with what 
cur studies of pedigrees have shown us 
about the possibility of lighting up an 
old neurosis by uniting two neuropathic 
strains, it is obviously desirable that the 
mates of all these monarchs should be 
free from a similar taint. 

Yet a glance at the pedigrees of the 
royal consorts shows that each one of 
them carries strains of the same un- 
fortunate neurosis. The Kaiserin Vie- 
toria Augusta, though in general her 
heredity is good, is descended in the 
fourth generation from the degenerate 
Christian VII. The Czarina, the Queen 
of Spain, and the Queen of England are 
all direct descendants of the insane George 
Ht. 

So it appears that in the case of each 
of the chief monarchies of northern Eu- 
rope, the heir apparent to the throne, 
while inheriting maternal blood chiefly of 
stable and normal strains of the breed 
of kings, inherits also a double neuro- 
pathic taint that might augur ill for 
the stability of his mental poise. The 
shadow of the insane George III lies 
across each royal pathway. 


The Shadow of George III over 
Europe 


O American need be told that the 

neuropathic taint of George III, which 
found expression in the autocratic temper 
of his early years and the out-and-out 
insanity of his later ones, was largely 
responsible for the governmental attitude 
that estranged the American colonies and 
led to the overthrow of the institution 
of monarchy itself on the western hemi- 
sphere. 

It would be a curious repetition of his- 
tory if the same traits, transmitted by 
George III to his descendants, should 
lead to the same result in the great 
principalities of Europe. Yet this might 
readily enough come to pass, thanks to 
the scheming of George’s granddaughter 
Victoria, the royal match-maker. For 
the spirit of democracy is abroad in the 
world, and the exaggerated ego of a 
George III at the helm of state of a 





twentieth-century nation would be an an- 
achronism that not even the most sub- 
missive of European peoples would long 
tolerate. 

From the American point of view, 
monarchy, in this age of science and 
progress, seems an anachronism at. best. 
The attainment of the same point of view 
in Europe will be accelerated or retarded 
by the personal characteristics of the 
sovereigns that come to the throne in the 
ensuing generation. So the result of the 
most recent royal matings must _ be 
watched by the wisest among the states- 
men of Kurope, with interest not un- 
mixed with solicitude. 





The Beetle that Cultivates 
Mushrooms 


Ants are not the only insects that prac- 
tise the cultivation of mushrooms, although 
for a long time it was thought that they 
were the only creatures of a lower order than 
man that possessed the intelligence to follow 
such an agricultural pursuit. Bouverie, the 
entomologist, has found that a certain wood- 
boring beetle, known as the bostrychide, is 
as familiar with mushroom cultivation as is 
the species of ant of which so much has been 
written. 

Professor Bouverie discovered that the 
beetles in question bore holes in wood and 
half fill them with a prepared fungus which 
makes an ideal mushroom bed. The garden 
is carefully spawned and in course of time 
the mushrooms appear. In this way the 
beetle provides itself with a food sufficiently 
tender for its feeble jaws. 





Uncle Sam as a Solomon 


THE departments at Washington are now 
exd then called upon to settle petty ques- 
tions of the most intimate personal nature. 
For instance, the Treasury Department once 
— as judge in a dispute between man and 
wife 

This couple had had a spirited struggle 
for the possession of several bank-notes, 
each holding fast to the end of the ‘roll.’ 
A ten-dollar bill tore across the middle, and 
each contestant carried off one-half of it in 
triumph. Just here the Treasury Depart- 
ment was brought into the dispute. It re- 
ceived half of the bill from the wife, with 
the statement that the other half had been 
destroyed, and she requested a new bill. 
In a short time there arrived the second half 
of the bill from the husband, with a similar 
statement and request. As the govern- 
ment then had both ends of the bill, it ren- 
dered a Solomon-like decision and awarded 
five dollars to each of the claimants. 





Sounds from a Rainbow 


Ir seems incredible that a beam of light 
could be made to produce sound, but such a 
thing can be done. A ray of sunlight is 
thrown through a lens on a glass vessel 
containing lamp-black, colored silk, or 
worsted, or any like ‘substance. A disk 
having slits or openings cut in it is made 
to revolve sw iftly 4 in this beam of light, so as 
to “cut it up,” thus causing alternate 
flashes of light and shadow. When one 
places his ear to the glass vessel he hears 
strange sounds so long as the flashing beam 
falls upon the vessel. 

A still more extraordinary effect is pro- 
duced when the beam of sunlight is made to 
pass through a prism, so as to produce what 
is called the solar spectrum. The disk is 
turned and the colored light of the rainbow 
is made to break through it. Now, if the 
ear be placed to the vessel containing the 
silk or other material, as the colored lights of 
the spectrum fall upon it, sounds will be 
given by the different parts of the spectrum, 
and there will be silence in other parts. 

For example, if the vessel contains red 
worsted and the green light flashes upon it, 
loud sounds will be given out. Only feeble 
sounds will be heard when the red and the 
blue parts of the rainbow fall upon the 
—_- Other colors produce no sounds at 
all. 

Green silk gives out sound best in a red 
light. Every kind of material gives more 
or less sound in different colors and no sound 
at all in others. 





Wonderful Dexterity 


Wuat appears to be superhuman skill is at 
times attained by the training of a special 
sense or of special parts of the human 
mechanism. In this relation there is re- 
ported the surprising feat of a workman in 
one of the great needle-factories. 

This workman took a common sewing- 
needle of medium size, one and five eighths 
inches in length, and drilled a hole through 
its entire length, from eye to point, barely 
large enough to allow the passing of a very 
fine hair. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of a more exquisite mastery of eye, muscles, 
and the directing brain. 








BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWNS VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 25 cents a box.e%e 
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attempts like the Sunflower’s were doubt- 
less repeated at Savannah, Charleston, 
Mobile, and dozens of small ports. Mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of cotton went out 
on fleet English steamers, was sold in 
Liverpool, and with the proceeds English 
vessels were loaded with ammunition and 
other munitions of war, then ran_ the 
blockade and supplied the Confederacy 
with everything it needed to carry on the 
war. 


N 1861 the blockade-runners became so 

bold that the government made a es- 
perate attempt to stop them. One effort 
wa saimed at: Savannah and Charleston, 
and took the form of the famous Stone 
Armada, the organizing of which aroused 
great curiosity in New Bedford and other 
New England ports. 

That the Armada was organized at New 
Bedford was due to the fact that rebel 
cruisers had paralyzed the whaling indus- 
try, and the harbor was filled with ships 
ef all kinds and sizes, lying idle and not 
daring to go out. Richard H. Chappell, 
who had the matter in hand, bought up 
most of the idle vessels in New London, 
Providence, New Bedford, and Province- 
town. 

For less than $100,000 the government 
agent secured a_ fleet of twenty-three 
ships, equipped and ready for sea. Nearly 
all the vessels were sold just as they came 
from the whaling-grounds; the men merely 
stepped out of them, leaving everything. 
The work of preparing them for the voy- 
age was in the hands of three experts, who 
docked the ships one after another, or four 
or five at a time, and prepared them for 
the trip. All the non-essentials were re- 
moved, though in some instances the ships 
went on their long voyage with nearly all 
their equipment. The articles not needed, 
such as extra boats and anchors, were sent 
ashore at New Bedford and filled an entire 
empty block. It was guarded by a gang 
of men, and for weeks was the object of 
profound curiosity and much speculation. 
The entire “ mountain ” was later sold at 
auction, and many of the old anchors are 
still to be seen about places in Bedford 
to-day. 

The loading of this large fleet with 
stone but intensified the curiosity of the 
public. Over seventy-five hundred tons of 
stone were bought for the purpose, and 
when the ballast line was. reached, and 
stone was dumped into ships up to the 
lower water-line, the citizens of New Bed- 
ford were confident that the rock was to 
be used on the Southern coast, where 
sandy beaches prevailed, to make forts, 

According to Mr. Gifford, the farmers 
in the country had the chance of their lives 
to get rid of the glacial boulders that en- 
cumbered their farms. It is even said that 
a wag at Plymouth offered the famous 
rock at that place, if any one would come 
and get it. 

On each ship, one piece of work was 
done in secret, and no one knew about it 


BOTH GAINED > 


Man and Wife Fatten on Grape - Nuts. 


The notion that meat is necessary for 
real strength and the foundation of solid 
flesh is now no longer as prevalent as 
formerly. 

Excessive meat-eaters are usually slug- 
gish a ‘part of the time because they are 
not able to fully digest their food, and the 
undigested portion is changed into what is 
practically a kind of poison that acts upon 
the blood and nerves, thus getting all 
through the system. 

“T was a heavy meat-eater,”’ writes an 
Illinois man, “and up to two years ago was 
in very poor health. I suffered with in- 
digestion so that I only weighed 95 pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts food 
and decided to try it. My wife laughed 
at me at first, but when I gained to 125 
pounds and felt so fine, she thought she 
would eat Grape-Nuts too. Now she is 
fat and well and has gained 40 pounds. 
We never have indigestion any more, and 
seldom feel the desire for meat.’ 

A neighbor of ours, 68 years old, was 
troubled with indigestion for years, and 
was a heavy meat-eater. Now since he 
has been eating Grape-Nuts regularly, he 
says he is well and never has indigestion. 

I could name a lot of persons who have 
rid themselves of indigestion by changing 
from a heavy meat diet to Grape-Nuts.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
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THE STONE ARMADA 


(Continued from page 10) 


until the ships were ready for sailing, as 
only the master and mate of each ship 
were let into the secret. This was the 
making of the device for sinking, de- 
scribed by Mr. Gifford as follows: 

“As fast as each ship was emptied she 
was fitted for convenient scuttling. About 
two inches above the light water-line a 
two-inch hole was bored in the counter, 
running completely through the side of 
the vessel. Into this from each side was 
inserted a plug, turning to a loose fit, and 
provided with a flange-head sufficiently 
large to close the opening. These two 
plugs were fastened together by a_ bolt 
passing through the center, held by a head 
on the outside, and by a wreneh-nut on the 
inside, At the proper time the nails were 
unscrewed by the wrench made on them, 
the bolt knocked out, and the two plugs 
were allowed to fall out and let the water 
pour in.” 

The historical records of old New Bed- 
ford contain many records of the advance 
of the Armada from the pen of the only 
living master, Captain J. M. Willis, who 
is still an honored and venerable resident 
of New Bedford. On an old war map of 
Charleston harbor the line across the 
channel is indicated, and Captain Willis 
explains the mark as follows: 

“The plan for closing the harbor was 
to place the obstructions on both sides the 
crest of the bar, so that the same forces 
which created the bar might be relied 
upon to keep them in their places; also 
to place the vessels checker-wise, and at 
the same distance from each other, so as 
te create an artificial unevenness of bot- 
tom resembling Woods Hole. This would 
give rise to eddies, counter-currents, and 
whirlpools, thus making navigation ex- 
tremely dangerous. The placing of the 
vessels in the désired positions proved a 
dillicult undertaking, but they were all 
sunk by ten o’clock, or were sinking.” 


NEW and vivid description of the 

voyage of the Stone Armada is here 
set down as it came from the lips of one 
of the crew, Nicholas Plater, an old sea- 
man who now lives in London. 

“When the Civil War broke out,” said 
the old sailor, who was then in his nine- 
tieth year, “I had just returned from a 
whaling trip, and as I had been gone three 
or four years I had a comfortable sum 
coming to me, as you may imagine when 
I say that it took me ten days to spend it 
in New York. Those were the days when 
many a man landed on Water Street in 
the morning with three or four years’ 
wages, and two days later awoke to find 
himself aboard an outbound ship and 
moneyless, and obliged to go in debt for 
his outtit. I was not, however, shang- 
haied; my shipmate and I were merely so 
glad to get ashore that we divided up with 
everyboiy that came along, and ten days 
found us broke, without a dollar. 

“I knew that Nantucket, where I was 
living, was about -east-northeast from 
New York, so we laid the course and 
started to waik it. But we kept too far 
to the south’ard, and after two days we 
ran into New London. By the end of the 
week we struck New Bedford, where we 
separated, my comrade going down to 
Sandwich on the Cape, while I began to 
hunt for a boat to get over to Nantucket, 
where I had a sister. 

“While I was looking around I met 
William Huzzy, whom I had sailed under 
once in a whaling-brig. 

“© Nie,’ he said, ‘do you want a berth, 
short and sweet, three weeks or so, and 
good pay?” 

“T was ashamed to go home without any 
money, so.I jumped at it, and with three 
other men he had in tow went around to 
an office and signed papers for a cruise on 
the bark Potomac, or any vessel the 
owners might select. After a night at a 
sailors’ boarding-house, I was sent aboard 
an old hulk which the men swore was the 
original Mayflower, as there were men 
there who said their grandfathers remem- 
bered her when she had a poop as high as 
her foreyard, and she was old then. But 
I figured that she would hold together for 
a month anyhow, and we certainly were 
not going across the water in that time. 

“When we got down the harbor, there 
was a ‘fleet of twenty or more vessels of 
all kinds: barks, ships, brigs, schooners, 
old hookers made in the year one; some 
hogged; some with figureheads made a 
hundred years ago. Most of the vessels 
were painted in the old fashion, with 
square black and white ports, to scare 
pirates; and they certainly did look like 
a fleet of men-of-war; but they were 
nothing but a lot of old whalers, so satu- 
rated with oil that you could tell them 
miles off, down the wind. 

“When I climbed the ladder I sighted an 
old shipmate, and he took me up to the 
forecastle, where five men were holding a 
meeting, and a sea lawyer was saying he 
didn’t like it. No one knew where they 
were going. and each ship was not only in 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“What's the ‘Holeproof’ Secret, John?” 


‘*How can they guarantee six months’ wear in these fine, mer- 
cerized socks?”’ ‘*That’s easy, Dad! You'll find the answer 
and the truth in any Holeproof advertisement.”’ 


You can get the sheerest weights if you 
want them—six pairs in any weight, guar- 
anteed six months. If any wear out—if a 
single thread breaks—you are. given new 
pairs free. This guarantee covers every 
stitch, not merely heels and toes. 


We pay an average of 74 cents 
per pound for our cotton yarn, for 
one thing. Cotton yarn can be had 
for 32 cents. 

Wedo our own mercerizing. Our 
process adds 


The genuine 
Holeproof is sold 


22% to the y/ tf ° ee , 
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For everyday wear, travel or ex- ee ge ee ee ee ees 

ercise—tennis, golf, or dancing; for — Holeproof Socks for men at, $1.50 for six pairs— 

business men who walk a great deal; “tae eee en ee ee 

for strenuous children; for women ,,,'$3!6h "chor of 6 pairs. For’ women and chil 

who want style with more than a 

day’s wear—Holeproof is the logical 

hosiery. 1,000,000 men, women, 

children and infants wear Holeproof today 


dren, $2 to $3 a box of 6 pairs. For infants, $l a 
box of 4 pairs. Above boxes ranteed 6 months. 
because of its wonderful quality. 


Silk Holeproof for men, $2 for 3 pairs. For 


women, $3 for 3 pairs. 3 pairs of 






silk guaranteed 3 months. 
Write for free book, which tells 
all about Holeproof. 


;} HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
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For long wear, fit and style, these are the finest silk gloves 


2 Reg. U.S. 
SilkGloves produced. Made in all lengths, sizes and colors. Pat. Office, 1908 
Write for the illustrated book that tells all about them, and a, 
For Women write for the name of the dealer near you who handles them. Garé 








Vitalized Rubber 
in Diamond {ciisa} Tires 


(Os DB eked at 


calls ahalt on Short Mileage’ 


All types of Diamond Tires are 
made of Vitalized Rubber— a new pro- 
cess discovered by 
our chemists which 
toughens pure 
rubber. 


It will give you the 
greatest mileage—stand 
the friction of the road 
and the pull of the engine 
—adapt itself from one 
end of the thermometer 
to the other—from high speed to low. Under all 
these conditions you, at the wheel, are riding with 
mind comfort, free from possible tire worries. 





Additional Diamond advantages—Perfect 3-Point 
Rim Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube pro- 
tection—and, if you wish, the now famous Diamond 
Safety (Squeegee) Tread. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires— 
you can get them fo fit your rims from 


iamond Dealers Everywhere 
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Your Daughter’s Hair 


CANT, unhealthy hair will spoil the appearance 
of any child, no matter how beautiful its face. 
On the other hand, a healthy, luxurious growth 
will more than offset any irregularity of feature. 


Perpetuate Its Health 
Nature starts most children right. 
The continuance of this condition is 
the mother’s plain duty. 


Proper care of children’s heads pre- 
vents dangerous and unsightly 
diseases; it insures a plentiful growth 
of healthy hair. Your girls should 
not need unsanitary, artificial atroci- 
ties. Premature baldness should not 
threaten your boys at the threshold 


SPECIAL 


Keep It Beautiful 


Our correspondence course on Hair 
and Sealp Treatment can be mastered 
easily in four months. It will show 
you how to keep your children’s heads 
medically clean. It will teach you how 
to cure dandruff, and check at the be- 
ginning the many other ruinous scalp 
disorders that sow the seed of serious 
troubles. At very little cost, you can 
prepare at home the necessary washes 
and lotions. You can be free of ex- 
pensive specialists—and_ charlatans. 


OFFER 


Secures our Complete Course in 


Mothers’ ; : 
Correspondence money back quickly; think 
251 Fourth Ave. 
w York, N.Y, 


Enclosed is $1.00. I 
subscribe to your four 
months’ Correspondence 
Course in Hair and Scalp 
Treatment, etc., and agree 





The lessons are easily learned. 


HAIR and SCALP TREATMENT SI 
$1 HEAD MASSAGE 


SHAMPOOING, etc. A 
DOWN Regular Price $7.50. Special Price for a limited time —— 


AND ; 
$4.00 s100'2 noun 


r3 
Months 


The cost is small. You will get your 
of what you will save in making your 


own lotions, creams, shampoos, ete. Think of the great results 
the knowledge will give you. 
down, and $1.00 a month for three months; total $4.00. 


Use the Coupon Today 


All you have to pay is $1.00 





to pay you $1.00 a month for 
three months. Total $4.00, 
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Price Advances Soon 
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ballast, but loaded to the guards with rock 
that was not worth a cent a ton. He said 
it looked queer—twenty-three ships loaded 
with rock, some so rotten their bottoms 
might fall out, going to sea together. 

“The upshot of it was that we appointed 
the sea lawyer, whose name was Pat Gaffey, 
a committee of one to see the old man and 
ask what it all meant and where we were 
bound. 

‘* Pat came back in about five minutes, and 
said that the skipper was ashore, and that 
the mate had threatened to break his head 
with a marlinespike; so we decided to keep 
quiet. 

“This was the last of November in 1861. 
On the 21st, as I remember it, the old 
man came aboard and gave orders to make 
sail, and we saw a lot of the rest of the 
squadron were doing the same. I tell you, 
it was a fine sight. Our skipper was Cap- 
tain Brown, and we got off in the lead, there 
being much spirit in seeing who would make 
sail first, and in half an hour a part of the 
fleet was under way and headed out. 

“As we sailed past, Fort Taber fired a 
salute of thirty-four guns, and we replied 
the best we could by dipping colors and 
firing off whatever guns we had, as many 
of the whalers had been rigged up with one 
or two guns to beat off pirates. 

“You can imagine that the crews of 
those twenty-three vessels were fired with 
consuming curiosity, as not a mother’s son 
knew where we were going, or what on 
arth any one could want with all this 
rock. Of course rumors were rife. One 
was, that we were to engage a rebel man-of- 
war—to pretend to engage her, and run 
her down. Another was, that the rock 
was intended to build a fort at Sandy Hook, 
New York; and another was, that we were 
to build a dyke across New York harbor 
entrance to keep out the enemy. 

“But we were all wrong. We headed 
out, took a course to the south, and not 
until we were out at sea were the sceret 
orders opened by the commander and the 
truth given out. . The Stone Armada was 
bound for Savannah, to report to the com- 
mander of the blockading squadron, and 
it did not take much gumption to guess 
what all of this rock was to be used for. 
We were probably going to block up 
Savannah Harbor if some rebel vessel 
didn’t run foul of us before. But we cer- 
tainly put up a big bluff with our cloud of 
sail and our grim port-holes, and three or 
four miles off we looked as dangerous a 
fleet as_ever sailed the sea. If a rebel 
cruiser had run near us, he would have 
smelt oil and bilge, and found out the de- 
ceit. Then all we could have done would 
be to ‘rock’ them; we had plenty of that 
ammunition. 

“Our orders from Commodore Rodney 
French, who had been selected as the chief, 
were to get to Savannah as quickly as pos- 
sible, and to make Long Island and keep 
inshore, as we were li: able to run into a 
Confederate cruiser. But about half the 
skippers decided that they knew as much 
about navigation as the commodore, and 
they crowded on all sail and headed for 
Savannah, and the next day there were 
but four sail in sight; it was each man for 
himself. The next day we ran into a gale 
and got the ship down to reefed topsails, 
and she was that heavy that I was sure 
if she got into a heavy sea she would go 
down like lead. But we kept along, and 
the old hooker made good time, and i 
about two weeks we beat in from the Ber- 
mudas, where we had been blown, and 
‘ame to anchor off Savannah. 

“We got in, as near as I can remember, 
December 6th, neck and neck with the 
Robin Hood of New London and the old 
South America. The Metcor of New London 
had gone ae and she was so heavy 
that nothing could be done; so they de- 
serted her. 

“The day we arrived, Admiral Dupont 
ordered the Phanix handed over to the 
troops at Tybee, and they ran her ashore, 
head on, and used her as a dock to land 
the transport boats. 

“All this time and for days afterward 
vessels came in, one by one and in pairs, but 
still Commodore French on the Gardner, the 
flag-ship, did not arrive, and for : about ten 
days we gave her up for lost, as it was said 
she was so old she had prob: ably shifted her 

argo, got a list on her, and the rock had 
burst her seams. 

“But one day we sighted the Gardner. 
She came slowly in, with all her flags flying, 
and rounded to in the midst of the fleet, 
and fired a gun. French was a great joker, 
and he had rigged up a canvas gun with a 
fore-topgallant-yard through it, and lashed 
a small brass cannon to this. As he dropped 
anchor he fired this gun, and at the same 
time loosened his pennants and flags, so 
that you would have thought it was Farra- 
gut himself. 

“They told a lot of yarns about French. 
One was, that he signaled Commodore Du- 
pont’s flag-ship that ‘Commodore Rodney 
French of the Stone Armada’ had arrived, 
and was coming aboard to pay his compli- 
ments; and it was reported that Dupont 





Com- 





sent a flag officer to ask who in 
modore French was. 

“Anyway, we made a showing that, as I 
afterward heard, thoroughly frightened the 
people of Savannah. It was reported that 
the French had joined with the government 
and that the combined fleets were going to 
bombard every coast city. If they could 
only have seen us! We used to muster. on 
deck, just for the fun of it, with whale 
harpoons and lances, and fire rocks at the 

sharks. It was a live ly sight and. there was 
ple nty of excitement. 

“The plan was to stop blockade-running. 
One night a big full-rigged English ship 
came sneaking in, and when the sun rose 
she found herself facing the fleet, and tried 
to get off; but one of the gunboats of Ad- 
miral Dupont’s fleet caught her and eap- 
tured a lot of English guns and ammunition 
intended for the rebels. 

“Of course news was passed around, as 
we visited from one ship to another, and all 
went aboard the Wabash and felt a thrill 
of pride as we saw our commodore talking 
with the real Commodore Dupont, and the 
trim ship with her fine lines and polished 
brass, looking more like a modern yacht 
than a man-of-war. The sight took me so 
that I looked up the navigating officer and 
made arrangements to enlist as soon as we 
got rid of the Armada; and here came out 
a queer piece of news. This officer asked 
me where we were going, and said he knew 
nothing about us and he didn’t believe the 
Admiral did; in faet, in some way, the 
Stone Arm: ida had got ahead of its orders 
to the United States fleet, and Dupont 
didn’t know anything about us, or what we 
gg sent for; that’s the story as we got 
it, though I was only a sailor and not con- 
seer 

“We had a most interesting time for a 
week or so, visiting ships, going ashore, and 
watching the gunboats, supposed privateers. 
Every da ay the ships from the second fleet 
from New Bedford, that we had left behind, 
were coming in. They left about the 10th 
of December, or about two weeks or so 
after us. : 

“This section of our fleet was made up of 
the old America, Margaret Scott, the Val- 
paraiso, India, and one or two others; and 
a few of the best, I think, were kept as 
hospital- and store-ships, and sent to various 
places. About the 18th of December we 
had orders to make sail for Charleston, 
South Carolina, and two days later the 
whole Armada, except the Meteor, Lewis, 
and Phenix, arrived. We were all short- 
handed, so the crews of the Wabash and 
others, all that could be spared, were dis- 
tributed on our vessels, and we sailed in and 
anchored in a line, according to orders from 
the commodore, directly across the channel. 

“It seemed ‘a hard thing to do, sink so 
many old whalers, every one of which had 
made history enough, in many seas, to fill 
a book; but that’s what we were there for, 
and it took a lot of planning and work to 
get them tight. When we were in position, 
kind of zigzag, the Old Man gave orders to 
unbend sails; they were put in the boats, 
and every man was told to take what he 
wanted. Some took harpoons, some lances, 
as the old ship was all fitted out, and every- 
body wanted a souvenir. When every- 
thing was ready and the officer from the 
Wabash gave the word, the mate went be- 
low; we heard the blows of a hammer, and 
in half an hour she began to list. We got 
orders to cut away the masts, and I cut the 
shrouds of the foremast myself, and two of 
us the mast, and wrecked her. 

“Tt was a sight no one will ever see again. 
Some men were excited, some looked sor- 
rowful, as ships were going down all along 
the line, masts and yards falling 'amid 
screams and yells and cheers, and the water 
leaping up as though from torpedoes. It 
looked as if there had been a great battle 
with smokeless and noiseless powder, and 
every ship seemed to have a way of her own 
to go down; one rolled over on her beam 
ends, some went down with a big list. 
When it was all over, all that remained of 
the Stone Armada was a long line of masts 
and rails, parts of poops, rising just above 
the water, which was covered with a maze 
of masts and rigging — a sight to remember. 
I saw sixteen or seventeen ships or barks 
sink in a short time. I never could under- 
stand why so much good property was 
destroyed. ‘True, the ships were old, a lot 
of the stuff was poor, but the government 
made no effort to save a thing; even the 

sails, that were unbent at great labor, were 
loaded on one of the barks and the whole 
thing set afire. But nature seemed to pro- 
test at the wholesale destruction, and the 
old hulk smoldered and looked like a smoky 
voleano. 

“The commodore had arranged to send 
all our people back to New Bedford, as that 
was in the contract, and after the job was 
cleared up we were all put aboard a trans- 
port and taken to New York. On the 15th 
of January I landed in Nantucket with 
money in my pocket and a yarn to tell that 
kept the old place alive for months; and I 
reckon they will still tell you there about 
the Stone Armada.” 
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LURE’S 


A THROBBING story of the greatest flood disaster of the 

last decade as told by a woman who went through the 
Dayton horror; who suffered its perils and hardships, and 
who emerged with an almost photographic recollection of 
every incident. It is a great and thrilling narrative of 
heroism and suffering; it constitutes the leading feature of 


“THE FIFTEEN FEATURE MAGAZINE” 


McClure’s for July is a good example of the great value 
a magazine can offer to people of discrimination and taste. 

Arthur Howard begins another series of his remarkable 
experiences—this time concerning salesmanship; George 
Kibbe Turner reveals another corner of the underworld in 
New York; Abraham Cahan closes his noteworthy series on 
the American Jew. 


Other contributors assist in making this a characteristic 
number of the most talked about magazine in America. 


FIFTEEN FEATURES - 
FOR FIFTEEN CENTS 


560,000 Copies Ready June Fifteenth 
































The happy health habit is not easy to acquire in Summer when 
the appetite is fickle, when the digestive powers are not in fullest 
vigor and when the warm weather necessitates a change in diet. 
The surest way to get Summer comfort and palate joy is to drop 
heavy meats and starchy vegetables and eat well-cooked cereals, 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetables. The most deliciously wholesome 
combination for the Summer days is 


—a dish that is appetizing, satisfying and easily digested. One or 
two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with strawberries or other fresh fruits 
and cream is not only a rare palate pleasure, but will supply all 
the nutriment needed for a half day’s work. 


Heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore crispness; then cover with strawberries 
or other berries and serve with milk or cream, adding sugar to suit the 
taste -— more nutritious and more wholesome than ordinary ‘ short-cake.” 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 





Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


























